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BOOK III.—THE BANK’S GAME. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SouTH TERRACE. 


HE gentlemen resumed their seats after the departure of the 

ladies, and renewed their devotions to Maison Rouge —that is, 

those of them who had merely risen as the ladies retired. Clinton 

and Wailes were both meditating an escape to the drawing-room, and 

the former eagerly inquired of Wailes as to the proper mode of retreat. 

“You know, Wailes,” he said, “neither of us wants any wine, but 

I am not certain about the proprieties. Would it do for a fellow just 
to slip out without apology?” 

“But there are two fellows who would like to slip. Suppose you 
wait here, and I will go ask Mother about it.” 

“And how soon will you bring her reply, you old deceiver? No, 
sir ; I shall go and ask Miss Sybil. Would you mind saying, if they 
ask for me, that I have a splitting headache, or something of the 
sort?” 

“Yes; I think I must decline. But you may go; they are all 
talking about that Dorado Mine, and will not miss you. I shall 
privately ask Mr. Grippe to let me follow you. Now is your oppor- 
tunity — away with you!” 

As Clinton promptly obeyed, flitting through the door like a ghost, 

I 
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Trumpley slipped into the vacant seat next the banker. At the same 
moment James approached with a note for his master. As he tore 
open the envelope, Wailes saw that it was a telegram. Mr. Grippe 
read it twice, and bidding James order the carriage, arose from the 
table. 

“ Squire,” he said, “please take my seat and maintain order until 
I return. Gentlemen, you will excuse me a few minutes; I have 
just received a telegram that requires immediate attention. Squire, 
you are lord of Halidon in my absence ; see that your guests lack 
nothing. Mr. Wailes, please lend me your arm.” And supported by 
the stalwart youth, Mr. Grippe hobbled out — not through the door 
that led to the drawing-room, alas! but by a side-passage into the 
library. . 

A light.suspended from the ceiling lighted the spacious apartment, 
aided somewhat by the moonlight streaming in at the bay-window. 
Mr. Grippe fell into his arm-chair, and reposing his lame leg upon 
the stool that stood within reach, began to strangle in a paroxysm of 
asthma. ‘Trump stood by not knowing what to do, and wondering if 
the old gentleman would live through the spasm. 

“ Shall I ring, sir?” said he at last. 

Mr. Grippe nodded his head; he was past speaking apparently. 
James appeared in a minute. 

“James,” gasped the banker, “put a shawl and rug in the carriage. 
When it is ready, come tell me. Get a lot of cigars from Dipperly — 
a dozen at least. Bring them at once.” 

When the cigars came Mr. Grippe pushed the salver over to Wailes. 

“Light one, please,” he said, “and put the rest in your pocket. 
Here is a match. Now let me light a cigarette. You must smoke to 
drown the odor of my stramonium.” 

While they blew two rival clouds, Mr. Grippe meditated profoundly, 
glancing at Wailes with sharp eyes now and again, as if to assure 
himself that he was doing his share of the smoking. 

“Have you any money?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Yes, sir—a pound or two.” 

“It is very rude in me, Mr. Wailes,” said Grippe, “to take you 
away from the table ; you got no Maison Rouge either.” 

“Yes I did, sir; I drank the ladies’ health. The wine is incom- 
parable. But I was just going to ask you to let me slip out to 
the ladies, when you received your telegram. I hope it is nothing 
serious?” 

“ Very serious.” 

“Indeed! Can I be of any service?” 

“Read it and judge for yourself,” said Mr. Grippe, handing the 
despatch. Trump unfolded it, and read :— 

“From Harding, London, to Anthony Grippe, Esq., Gloucester. 
B and Z are the men beyond a doubt. If you are in, get out.” 

“Do you know what it means?” said the banker. 

“No, sir. Who is Harding?” 

“A detective. Have you any idea who B and Z are?” 

Wailes paused, while a multitude of thoughts rushed through his 
:mind. Mr. Grippe watched him, his eyes twinkling. 
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“Can it be Blauvelt and Zimmermann, the Berlin bankers?” said 
Wailes. Mr. Grippe’s eyes still twinkled, and Wailes went on rapidly, 
“TI believe I see it all. These men have been forging bills! And 
you remitted them fifteen thousand pounds to-day! I wrote the 
letter in German. What must I do, sir?” 

“Take the limited mail at eleven-thirty ; go to Berlin and see what 
you can do. They have the advantage of one mail, and the bills will 
be drawn no doubt ; but something may turn up. I will give you cre- 
dentials to Von Kapf. Here are fifty pounds in bank-notes. Now 
understand the case. I dare not telegraph Von Kapf, lest these 
fellows should have sent genuine bills after all. I cannot tell cer- 
tainly until the day after to-morrow, when they will be paid or rejected. 
I will telegraph you at Berlin on Thursday morning, care of Von 
Kapf. I am sure it is a fraud, but cannot so treat it until Thursday. 
I have no instructions to give you. Act as you would act if your own 
money were at stake; be cool, cautious, watchful and prompt. If 
the money is lost, it is lost ; if it is saved, it will be by your pluck 
and energy. Stop in Paris and see Delisle. Do you know his 
address?” 

“Yes, sir — Sixty-four, Rue Scribe.” 

“Right. Tell him everything; he may help you. Anyhow, he is 
a correspondent of Blauvelt and Zimmermann. Whatever rascality 
has been perpetrated, you may safely attribute it to Blauvelt. Zim- 
mermann is a stupid, honest German. I am not sure about Blauvelt, 
but think he is a Belgian.” 

“Ha!” said Wailes. ‘“ Have you seen him, sir?” 

“ Many times.” 

“Ts he a tall, sallow man, with a heavy moustache, black, hanging 
over his mouth, and nearly covering his chin?” = - 

“You describe him exactly.” 

“T know him. Ah, Mr. Blauvelt, you have taken to banking then! 
He is a Belgian, sir. He was my French tutor in Germany.” 

Mr. Grippe took two cards from his pocket, and wrote on the 
backs: “ Credit Mr. Wailes, the bearer.—A. Grippe,” and gave them 
to Trumpley. 

“One for Von Kapf, the other for Delisle ; they will answer your 
purpose better than formal letters. And now what will you do about 
clothes? You can’t go flying over Europe in a dress-suit, and my 
clothes will not fit you.” 

“T have a portmanteau at Beechwood ; I dressed there this after- 
noon. I will stop there, change my dress, and go on to Gloucester. 
It is ten o'clock. I will just tell Mother —” 

“Stop; I’ll go for Mrs. Wailes. Those charming ladies would 
chatter like a thousand magpies if they knew of your departure. I'll 
bring Mrs. Wailes here. Wait for me.” 

And taking his cane, Mr. Grippe hobbled out. Wailes walked 
over to the bay-window and looked out upon the South Terrace. 
The moonlight was deluging the lawn and terrace, and turning all 
nature into fairyland. The banker was absent five minutes ; it seemed 
to Wailes five years. When he returned, accompanied by Mrs. Wailes, 
Trumpley looked at them in stupid bewilderment. 
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“Madam,” said Mr. Grippe, “very urgent business calls your son 
away. He must go to London, to Paris, and perhaps further. There 
is no one else whom I could trust to manage the affair. He will go 
to-night. The mission is quite secret, and I expect to get him quietly 
away without disturbing my guests.” 

“Very well, sir. Are you ready, Trump?” 

“Ves,” said Wailes, with dull indifference. 

“What the devil has come over the man!” said Grippe, viciously. 
“T left him but now full of fire and energy —” 

“ Carriage ready, sir,” said James, poking his head in at the door. 

“ Drive round to the terrace. Are you unwell, Mr. Wailes?” 

“No, sir,” answered Trump. “ Please excuse me; I have been 
dreaming, and was wakened suddenly. I shall be all right when I 
get out in the air. Good-night, Mother. I will do my best, sir. I 
am quite ready.” 

“Away with you then; I will make your excuses. Go out at this 
door. Here is the carriage. James, go with him—to Beechwood 
first, and then to Gloucester. Mr. Wailes wishes to catch the mid- 
night train — or rather the eleven-thirty. Do not loiter.” 

Trump kissed his mother, shook hands with the banker, and went 
out on the terrace. As he laid his hand on the door of the carriage, 
Clinton stood suddenly at his side. 

“Wailes,” he said, “it is you then who are going. I saw James 
putting the rug into the carriage, and that indicates a journey. May 
I ask where you are going?” 

“Certainly. To London.” 

“And beyond?” 

“Perhaps. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I feel a strong interest in you—stronger than ever 
before. Do not repulse me, I beg of you. You are going to Beech- 
wood first?” 

“ Yes — to change my dress.” 

“Grant me one favor. Will you?” 

“If I can,” said Wailes, struggling to maintain his composure. 
“ What is it?” 

“ You will find a revolver on the dressing-table in your room. Take 
it with you.” 

“Pish!” said Trump, impatiently. “What can I want with 
weapons?” 

“Take it, I tell you!” said Clinton, stamping on the gravel. “ You 
promised.” 

“Very well ; good-night,” and springing past him he entered the 
carriage, pulling the door to after him. 

Poor Trump! While he was gazing out of the bay-window he saw 
Clinton and Mabel on the South Terrace. They were in earnest 
conversation ; and while the door that admitted his mother and Mr. 
Grippe was turning on its hinges he saw Clinton seize Mabel’s hand 
and hide it in his great beard, she not resisting. He could see their 
faces ; hers eager and excited, and his full of exultation, while he 
covered her hand with kisses. 

And while the carriage sped on towards Gloucester he tried to 
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shut out the scene by closing his eyes. The hedge-rows that were 
flying past were shut out, but the terrace and the two agitated figures 
upon it burned his eye-balls. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ANOTHER DEPARTURE. 


Mr. Radcliffe Merton was equal to most emergencies, but his 
powers were certainly put to the proof at Mr. Grippe’s entertainment. 
He was eager to be present because he was certain to see Mabel ; 
Tim had tracked her to Halidon beyond doubt. He expected to 
make an easy conquest. She was a governess or companion, and 
the attentions of the heir to Merton Park could not fail to flatter her 
vanity and awaken her gratitude. When he was fairly confronted by 
this governess, clad in rich silks, and evidently honored as the niece 
of Sir Philip Grahame, he felt rather less secure. And when her 
pleasant countenance, beautified by smiles, settled into cold gravity 
at his introduction, while her delicate nostrils assumed a more decided 
curve, he concluded to omit the veni vidi vici form of assault and 
proceed circumspectly. 

What should he do with Heloise? No doubt about her recogni- 
tion. Why, court her furiously, of course. This would give him 
constant access to Halidon, the cage that contained these two pretty 
birds ; and he would find or make opportunities for his true courtship. 
As he stole furtive glances at Mabel during the progress of the 
dinner, he found the desire to win her growing into a determination, 
and when the ladies retired from the dining-room he registered a vow 
that he would kill any man who stood between him and Mabel. 

And Sybil — what about Sybil? Well, she seemed to be very much 
entertained and quite contented with the attentions of that Yankee 
fellow with the big beard. The Yankee seemed to be spoony too. 
What an ugly devil he was! 

The Squire was eager for whist, and moved adjournment to the 
drawing-room pretty soon after Mr. Grippe left the table. Radcliffe 
had not quite finished his cigar; he would take a turn on the lawn, 
and join the ladies in a few minutes. That Maison Rouge was insi- 
dious, and a turn or two would dispel its influence. 

Rather cool in that Yankee fellow, with his lot of vulgar tin, and 
his lordly airs at Beechwood, to be so impressive in his devotion to 
Sybil. Stole the tin, no doubt. What did Sir Henry know about 
him? He did not seem to think Mr. Radcliffe Merton worthy of any 
special attention either. Curse his impudence! he looked as grave 
and sedate as a judge, and had not the ghost of a smile for Radcliffe’s 
best jokes. He had met him somewhere, certainly ; must have been 
long ago. Clinton? Never heard that name. But a Yankee could 
have a dozen names. There was that Gottingen Yankee. Ah! 
Stratton. Of course! the very same. 

Oh ho! Mr. Trump, you knew Stratton, and you have not told me. 
You are very thick ; close friends, I hear. I begin to think you will 
bear watching, Mr.-Trump. And talking of watching, there is Mr. 
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Trump on the terrace. Not alone—I see the lavender silk. Can it 
be the French girl? Mabel! : 

He moved away from the house, threw his cigar in the grass, and 
passing behind a clump of rose-bushes, he had a better view of the 
terrace. Mabel certainly ; and not Trump, but Stratton, kissing her 
hand as if he would eat it up! 

Hist! here comes the carriage. What is up now? Mabel disap- 
peared. Wailes at the carriage, and Stratton beside him. Carriage 
off, and terrace deserted. He would go in and see what it meant. 
Now, be cautious ! 

The whist-table ; the Squire and Lady Walton against Mr. Grippe 
and Mr. Thorne. Sir Henry seated by Sybil ; Algernon playing back- 
gammon with Miss Lucy. The Beechwood magnate at the piano 
with Heloise, actually playing a duetto with her. That was another 
proof ; Stratton was quite a famous pianist at Gottingen. Ah! if 
he had only given that rapier another twist or two. Too late to 
regret that now ; he would find an opportunity to do it over. Mean- 
time he was devoted to music, and took a seat near the pair of bril- 
liant performers. How they jabbered! 

“Lentement, Monsieur,” said Heloise. 

“Comme ¢a?” 

“Qui, merci!” and the duo leaped out under their nimble fingers 
like a shower of sparks. This required enormous philosophy. The 
French was easy enough, if they would only talk slowly and distinctly ; 
but they would not. They fairly gallopped, gliding from one word 
to another as if their tongues were oiled. Oh, if he had only emu- 
lated Trump’s diligence and attended to Blauvelt’s instructions ! 

Blauvelt! By-the-bye, he would bear watching too. Mem.: attend 
to Blauvelt to-morrow. Here comes Mrs. Wailes. 

“Mr. Grippe,” said that lady, “Miss Grahame has charged me 
with apologies and regrets to you and your guests. She sprained her 
ankle in stepping from the South Terrace. I happened to be in the 
library, and assisted her up-stairs, and by virtue of my superior age 
I obliged her to go to bed. I have applied the proper remedies, and 
she does not suffer.” 

“Oh! Ah! Indeed! Verysorry, I am sure. Excuse her?—cer- 
tainly,” said everybody. 

“Ma belle! In pain?” said Heloise, starting up from the piano. 
“T will go to her.” 

“ She also charged me to forbid you, Mademoiselle. She will sleep 
presently. Besides, I am going back to her to tell her how kindly 
you all excuse her, and to bid her good-night.” 

“Tim!” said Mr. Radcliffe, leaning from the window, “ Tim! are 
you there?” 

“ Yessir.” 

“Can you bring the cart in a minute ?” 

“Half a minit, sir.” 

“Mr. Grippe,” said Radcliffe, “the rosy hours have glided away so 
swiftly that I did not mark their flight. I am obliged to be in Lon- 
don to-morrow. May I call on my return, and, make the acquaint- 
ance of these charming ladies ?” 
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“Halidon gates are always open to you, Mr. Merton,” said the 
banker, with a bow. “ But you cannot get the train; it passes at 
eleven-thirty.” 

“Ves; and it is now fifteen minutes earlier, and my trap is at the 
door. I shall have two minutes to spare. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
railway officials allow no time for parting speeches — good-night !” 

And as the dog-cart came up the drive he sprang into the seat, 
gathered up the reins, trotted gently through the lodge-gates, and 
then sped along the highroad at the rate of twenty miles to the hour. 

At Beechwood Mr. Merton encountered a wreck. A _ hind-wheel 
was on the roadside, and Mr. Grippe’s carriage drawn out of the 
roadway and squatted ungracefully in the gutter. James was busy 
with the horses, and the coachman was prowling over the road in 
earnest search. 

“Hillo!” said Radcliffe, halt checking his horses, “what is 
amiss ?” 

“ Wheel hoff,” said the coachman ; “ linch-pin lost.” 

“ Get a stake, fasten it to the front axle, and support the hind one. 
You can get home that way. G’'long, Maggie!” 

Beyond the bend of the road a pedestrian, smoking a short pipe. 

“ Hillo, Podd!” said Radcliffe, “what are you about?” 

“Looking for the linch-pin,” answered Podd, witha grin. “Car- 
riage broke down just as he came out of the gate.” 

“He? Whom?” 

“Wailes. He just rolled out, snatched up his pock-mantle, and 
tore up the road. Two mile to Gloster — ho, ho!” 

“G’long, Maggie! he’ll miss the train.” 

“Miss the dickens!” said Podd, savagely, as the dog-cart spun 
away. “I s’pose you'll pick him up. You're a nice pair of ’risto- 
crats! I’d like to take out one of your linch-pins too!” 

Mr. Podd turned back and found Memnon attaching a beam to 
the axle. The carriage could be gotten home now ; and because the 
urgency was over, the gardener happened to stumble upon the lost 
linch-pin. The wheel was replaced, and after a moment’s consulta- 
tion, James clambered up on the box, and the carriage proceeded at 

_a rapid rate towards Gloucester. 

“The fools!” said Podd. “I hear the train now, crossing the 
bridge at Merton’s Brook. Do they s’pose that fiery young devil will 
wait for them? I’ll sit down here and wait for them to come back, 
and get a lift as far as old Grippe’s. Hi! darkey! are you there?” 

“T’se here, Podd,” answered Memnon, soberly. 

“Lucky I found that pin.” 

“Werry lucky. I spec you knew whar to hunt.” 

“What?” said Podd, startled. 

“I spec some po’ white trash pulled out dat pin while gemplen in 
de house gittin his trunk.” 

“ How did you get that fool’s notion into your head ?” 

“Werry easy. Part ob it come in froo myeyes. I seed you in de 
road when carriage come fust.” 

' “Well,” said Podd, feeling slightly uneasy, “ what of it?” 

“Den I seed you lookin’ for linch-pin up de road. You not werry 
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drunk, and you knowed de carriage not bin up de road at all. Den 
_ you found de pin in gully on dis side. De wheel come from de off 
side ; how de debil did linch-pin git ober heah? Did him crawl?” 

“T've a good mind to knock your black head off!” said Podd, in a 
rage. 

“Spec you’d better not, Podd,” replied Memnon. 

“Why should I not?” said Podd, menacingly. 

“ Because I’ll mash your mouf if you comes close enough for my 
fist ; and if you was spry enough to handle me — only you aint — why 
den Mars Clint would hab you hung. Spec you'll git hung soon 
enough, anyhow. Better go home now; you’se a little drunk. Heah 
comes the carriage back. Spec you’d better walk. Driver won’t gib 
you ride, I reckon ; you aint werry clean.” 

The carriage swept by at a good pace. The coachman had gotten 
near enough to Gloucester to see the London train flying down the 
road. Memnon shouldered his beam and retired within the gates, 
closing them inhospitably behind him. And Mr. Podd, chewing the 
stump of his pipe, and the cud of sweet and bitter fancies, crawled 
slowly down the road towards Merton, so glum and ugly that the 
moonlight, which beautified everything else, only served to make his 
ugliness more apparent. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
ASTHMATIC. 


Mabel stood in the shadow when Trumpley passed across the 
terrace, and Clinton left her side to address a few words to him, as 
already recorded. The door stood open, and thinking she would go 
to her room and compose her mind before she encountered the 
drawing-room lights, she stepped upon the sill ; her foot turned, and 
she fell forward into the library. When she attempted to rise she 
found herself unable to walk without assistance. As she sunk into a 
chair with a moan, Mrs. Wailes re-entered the apartment, intending to 
say a parting word to Trump about taking care of his precious health, 
avoiding draughts, damp beds and the like. The sight of Mabel 
arrested her. 

“Miss Grahame!” she said, approaching her, “you are in pain, 
Are you ill?” 

“I think I have sprained my ankle, madam. Pray, do not mind 

e ; it will be better presently, and I can get up stairs.” 

“ Let me help you, my dear,” said Mrs. Wailes ; “lean on me. Is 
this the stair? I am so glad I found you. Does it pain?” 

-: Yes, ma’am. But I do not heed that; I suffer more in the memory 
re) my ted 

“Hush! Is this your room? Ah! it is next my bed-chamber. My 
dear, for more than twenty years that was my domain ; it is the large 
room over the South Terrace. Now lie down here and let me see how 
badly you are hurt.” 

“Oh, madam, I cannot bear this kindness! Only let me explain 
my conduct —” 
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Mrs. Wailes laid her hand upon the rosy lips, and when she took it 
away she kissed them. 

“ My darling,” she said tenderly, “you shall not tell me a word. 
Be satisfied ; I am perfectly sure that you can explain everything, but 
not now. I will listen to your story, or as much of it as you please to 
tell me, at the proper time. Now let me take off your shoe. Ah! 
swollen a little. Who will answer the bell if I ring?” 

“Lucy, our little maid. What do you require, madam?” 

“ Only a little ice,” said Mrs. Wailes, ringing the bell. “You must 
be quiet now and obey orders. Lucy, bring me a cup full of pounded 
ice. I must have this stocking off ; that is soon done. I am going 
to wrap your foot up in ice. If you lie still it will be well in an hour 
or two. How did you do it?” 

“ My foot turned under me. I —I was looking over my shoulder 
at the carriage, and missed the step. Oh! Mrs. Wailes —” 

“ Will you be quiet or not?” said Mrs. Wailes, with affected asperity. 
“Here is the ice. Give me a towel, Lucy; Miss Grahame has hurt 
her ankle. You will be more comfortable with your dress off, my 
dear. Lucy, assist Miss Grahame, while I prepare the ice.” 

In five minutes Miss Grahame was propped up snugly on the bed, 
her foot enveloped in ice, and the pain gone. Then Mrs. Wailes 
proposed going down to explain her absence. Mabel objected. 

“T will return, child,” she said, laughing. “Do you think I am 
going to leave you thus? Not I.” 

“ You will not let me talk to you,” said Mabel, clinging to her neck 
as she bent over her, “ but you cannot keep me from loving you.” 

“You darling!” was the response. “ Don’t you know that I love 
you dearly ever since you clung to me so piteously that evening? Do 
you remember?” 

“Ah! can I ever forget! My mother died when I was so young 
that I have only a dim apprehension of her love and tenderness ; but 
when you kissed me that night it all came back again, and you 
seemed to take all the love and duty that I owed to her.” 

“ Wait until I come back and you shall tell mea little. The gay 
people down stairs will miss you, but they will not miss me. Shall I 
bring Mademoiselle ?” 

“No, ma’am. Please bid her stay; she has been pining for com- 
pany so long. Mr. Clinton will take my place as interpreter. Do 
you know Mr. Clinton?” 

“Oh yes. He dined with me at Rose Cottage, and I have dined 
at Beechwood with him, Trump and I.” 

In the short absence of the elder lady Mabel reflected. How 
much could she tell? She was so kind that she would be satisfied 
with a little explanation. She must remember to mention no names. 
She had been cautioned. Was there ever so lovely a lady — so wise 
and so good! Here she is again. 

“ Now sit by me, dear madam, and listen to a short explanation. 
My father told me a long story of old times. He said I would meet 
in Gloucestershire certain people, and among them he named two, 
mother and son. I had never been away from him before, except 
for a few days at a time at my uncle’s in Sussex, and he was anxious 
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about me naturally. ‘If you encounter this lady and her son,’ he 
said, ‘either or both, avoid them at all risks. Have no intercourse 
with them, or either of them.’ Oh, madam! I thought the brave 
gentleman who rescued me from the river was the son, and you the 
mother!” 

“And therefore you fled?” 

“ Yes, with my heart bleeding ; and I never knew until to-night 
that I was mistaken. Now, can you forgive me for ingratitude and 
rudeness unparalleled ?” ‘ 

“ Poor child! I have never doubted for a moment that some satis- 
factory reason existed for your flight. How came you to fall into the 
mistake?” — 

“ Will you forgive me if Ido not tell you? I am bound to silence.” 

“Say no more, my dear. I believe I know, anyhow.” 

“TI hope not,” answered Mabel, distressed. “ Pray tell me what 
Mr. Wailes said —” 

“ He said very little, but he walked to Gloucester after you.” 

“ Yes,” said Mabel, “I saw him coming, and hid on the roadside 
until he passed. Did he say I was heartless and ungrateful ?” 

“ He said, ‘ Mother, read this note ; every word isa tear. I know 
this lady is under some overbearing compulsion, and I will never rest 
until I find out what it is.’ But neither Trump nor I doubted you a 
moment.” 

Mabel drew her hand to her and kissed it. 

“And you will tell him that I have never forgotten for a moment 
that he saved my life, that I have prayed so earnestly for him, think- 
ing he was wicked—and he so good and noble! Oh, wasted 
prayers!” 

“ Prayers are never wasted, Mabel. Shall I call you Mabel?” 

“ Dear, dear friend!” replied the girl. 

“ Prayers cannot be wasted. They are among the forces of Nature, 
and never lost. Sometimes they are misapplied, but they always 
reach the Hearer ; and He directs the force in wisdom and mercy, 
as He directs the winds. Here is the carriage. My boy is on the 
train we heard.” 

“Gone!” said Mabel. 

“Yes. Mr. Grippe has sent him to London, perhaps to Paris, on 
some important business. Did you know he was in the bank ?” 

“T knew there was a Mr. Wailes,” answered Mabel, blushing. 
“Mr. Grippe has told me a great deal about him, but I never 
-dreamed that it was your son. Mr. Grippe says he is the most ex- 
traordinary young man he ever knew. Oh, madam, how happy you 
ought to be!” 

“T am not very happy just now,” answered Mrs. Wailes, rising, 
“because it is past midnight, and I must leave you. I hear the 
Squire’s voice, and I,go home in his carriage. My love, you are as a 
dear daughter to me. There shall be nothing between us to separate 
us henceforth. You will come to me whenever you can, will you 
not?” 

“Yes, ma’am, if I may. Before you go, let me tell you something 
more. I came here in answer to an advertisement. Mr. Grippe 
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brought Heloise from Paris, and engaged me as companion, teacher — 
what you please — at fifty guineas a year. My father is a clergyman 
in a poor district, with small income and many pensioners, and I 
wished to earn the fifty guineas for him.” 

“That was very creditable, Mabel.” 

“But, madam,” said Mabel, not heeding the interruption, “he 
brought me this expensive dress to-day, saying he desired me to 
dress like Heloise ; and when I expostulated, he was seized with a 
terrible fit of asthma. Oh, he has it most dreadfully! So I had to 
wear the dress —” 

“Tt is lovely, Mabel.” 

“Yes, ma’am ; but I hate the sight of it. I cannot bear to wear 
it. It is a sham, a pretence. It is equal to the hypocrisy of intro- 
ducing ‘ Miss Grahame, the niece of Sir Philip.’ Though he did not 
do that, still it énraged me to find everybody so polite to the silk 
dress and Sir Philip’s niece.” 

“Pride, my dear,” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Nay, madam ; it is only honesty. I cannot afford to wear such 
attire. It is like borrowing,” she added, with a shudder. “ Please 
tell me what to do.” 

“State your case to Mr. Grippe to-morrow,” said Mrs. Wailes, 
amused at her vehemence. “Tell him what you have told me. Do 
you like him? Is he kind to you?” 

“Very kind — always kind and considerate. I love him and could 
not bear to pain him. And he gets a fit of asthma whenever he 
pleases, and I am really afraid he will strangle sometimes. Heloise 
always runs in horror when a spasm comes. I would pay for the 
horrid dress, but it must have cost dreadfully.” 
iad Why do you object to the gift from Mr. Grippe?” asked Mrs. 

ailes. 

“Gift! How dare he offer me a gift! and so expensive a gift. I 
don’t want gifts.” 

“Very well, Mabel ; it will avail nothing to argue with you in your 
present temper. Don’t burn the dress, or cut it up, or give it away, 
until I see you again. Good-bye, darling.” 

On the following morning Mr. Grippe requested Miss Grahame to 
grant him an interview in the library after breakfast. There was no 
necessity for this retirement, as they were quite alone in the breakfast- 
room, Heloise being sound asleep in her chamber ; but Mr. Grippe 
had an idea that there was more solemnity about an “interview in 
the library” than belonged to ordinary conversation. He led her to 
a seat, and placing himself opposite, began by asking if she had quite 
recovered from her accident. He had already made the inquiry at 
the table, but it was a good introduction, so he did it again. 

“ Quite recovered, I thank you, sir.” 

“You fell, I believe?” said Mr. Grippe. 

“Yes, sir. My foot turned there at the door.” 

“T hope you did not damage your pretty dress,” said the banker, 
with a little cough. ' 

“No, sir; not at all. I wished to speak to you—” 

“Stop a minute, please! You will not mind a whiff of stramonium? 
No? I hope I am not going to have a turn —” 
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“Please don’t get it until I say a word or two!” said’ Mabel, 
eagerly. 

Mr. Grippe chuckled, but shook his head doubtfully. “My dear, 
let me say a word or two first. May I talk freely?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Well, I am an old man, and have not long to live. I shall go off 
like a whiff of smoke some day. Ah, there comes a turn!” 

“Oh don’t have it, Mr. Grippe! Smoke a cigarette.” 

“Never mind, child ; it makes very little difference. There will 
be very few to lament the death of Old Grippe.” 

“ How can you talk in that way, sir!” 

“Well, I thought you might have some kind feeling for a desolate 
old man. But no! you don’t care enough for him to accept a gift 
that cost a few pounds, though you know how deeply your refusal 
wounds me.” 

“ But, Mr. Grippe —” 

“Stop, child! Why should not Heloise object to her dress? It 
is exactly like yours.” 

“Tt is quite proper for your adopted daughter to take any present 
you offer; but you humiliate me when you give me this costly 
present.” 

“How! Humiliate you! You astonish me.” 

“ Because I am poor. I have nothing that accords with this dress. 
When I quit your service, I go back to my father and his poor 
parishioners. How would this dress look in Blackfriars?” 

“You shan’t go back to Blackfriars! You cannot have everything 
your own way. I increase your salary; it is fifty guineas and a 
dress, or as many dresses as I please. I can increase salaries when 
I please. If you don’t take this dress, I’ll order a trunkfull by 
to-day’s mail. Adopted daughter! I’ll adopt you too, and then I’ll 
go off in a fit of asthma, and you and Heloise can divide my estate. 
I'll do it to-day!” and he stumped around the room, coughing and 
choking. ‘ 

“T’ll keep the dress, sir,” said Mabel, humbly, “but please don’t 
buy any more. Oh dear, he’s going,to choke!” 

“Run away, child!” gasped the sufferer ; “ I’ll soon be better.” 

And while the gentle maiden, conscience-stricken, was reproaching 
herself for her cruel assault upon the invalid, Mr. Grippe was 
hobbling around the library, indulging in a diabolical chuckle be- 
tween the asthmatic spasms that threatened his life. Mabel folded 
her dress and laid it away for the next party. Mr. Grippe ordered 
his carriage and drove to Gloucester. 


CHAPTER XXXIIIL. 
THE START. 


Up to the vision on the South Terrace at Halidon Mr. Wailes had 
indulged in many cogitations, debating questions of propriety and 
questions of policy, all referring to his pursuit of Mabel Grahame. It 
is certain that he would have resolved many doubts and dispelled 
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many illusions by a determined application to the lady herself, had 
he not been deterred by his knightly sense of propriety. How could 
he intrude himself upon a lady who was under weighty obligations to 
him? He could not ask for an interview without seeming to ask for 
an acknowledgment of this obligation. Again, he had been most 
palpably shunned by the lady—once, certainly, and perhaps two or 
three times. At the Cathedral it was a positive repulse; at the 
station when she swept by him it was a clear cut. How could he 
ignore this repeated rejection ? 

There was another set of cogitations. He never doubted that he 
was ready to love the maiden; but there were obstacles. With an 
assured income of four hundred pounds, very comfortable love in a 
cottage was attainable ; but Trump did not believe in love in a cottage ; 
he did not like cottages. And while he very eagerly engaged in his 
banking apprenticeship, and hoped to rise to higher places and better 
revenue in time, he could not endure the idea of his wife’s assistance 
in the business of money-making. Even the practice of economy, from 
which he did not shrink in his own case, was repugnant to him when 
he contemplated the matrimonial state. Then he had no “ex- 
pectations ” excepting those that referred to his own exertions. The 
process by which he hoped to augment his resources was a slow 
process. His entrance upon his career was an astounding success, 
altogether exceptional, and the death of Brand, his predecessor, had 
happened very opportunely to make his position permanent and secure. 
Mr. Grippe had a disagreeable habit of putting new interests into his 
charge without warning, and another disagreeable habit of saying 
nothing to indicate approval or the contrary as he perfcrmed his 
duties. Mr. Choppy, the best paid man in the bank, received a salary 
of six hundred pounds. Mr. Wailes had decided already that an 
equal sum, added to his original two hundred, was the least amount 
of ballast that would warrant his embarkation upon the stormy sea 
of matrimony. 

With these convictions upon his mind, there was a constantly 
recurring and perplexing question disturbing him. Suppose he should 
get speech of Mabel, and overcome her repugnance and establish 
friendly relations —what then? Could he make love to her, and 
entangle her in an indefinite engagement? Never! His mother had 
a habit in their colloquies of referring to her five hundred as if it were 
his, and in spite of his sturdy independence he had caught himself 
once and again adding this sum to his four, with a blissful appre- 
hension of the consequent possibilities. But he always shook off this 
dream, and always registered a new vow that no inducement would 
avail to make him depend upon his mother’s annuity. 

The last time he indulged in this interesting arithmetical exercise 
was during the pronunciation of Mr. Thorne’s grace. He had caught 
Mabel’s look a moment before, and it seemed to him that he would 
accept any conditions that smoothed his way to her side. After 
dinner he would surely find opportunity to exchange a few sentences 
—and the ice once broken! She passed through the door while he 
held it open, and just gave him a look out of the violets ; but it was 
enough to make every drop of blood in his body dance a fandango. 
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Then came the South Terrace ; and then chaos. 

In thé midst of his bewilderment, however, there came also two clear 
convictions. First, that Mr. Clinton possessed the very necessity, 
sine gua non, the lack of which had hampered himself — money in 
abundance. He had thought of Mabel always as adorning high 
station, and there had always been a vague prophecy in his mind 
that she should be mistress of Halidon. The attainment of money 
enough to buy Halidon was hardly possible to him, short of a miracle ; 
yet Mr. Grippe got it from less beginnings. Then second, that Mr. 
Clinton probably deserved her. It was difficult to acknowledge it, 
but he found that he would readily admit Clinton’s fitness for any 
other damsel of his acquaintance. The American had grown upon 
him of late, showing so much manliness, generosity, candor, and 
manifesting constantly an eagerness for his friendship that was cer- 
tainly flattering. And even at the moment of the shock, when Clinton 
pressed up to him, and out of anxiety for his welfare and safety urged 
him to take his weapon, he could not find it in his jealous heart to 
repulse him. 

As Mr. Grippe’s carriage rolled along the road, he asked himself a 
hundred times if there could be any mistake about the scene on the 
terrace. Clinton, vehement, passionate, full of ardor!—this was 
beyond controversy. Mabel, shrinking a little at first, but as if 
overcome by the other’s impetuous pleading, yielding her hand to 
him and clearly consenting when he kissed it tenderly. And so the 
answer always came that these attitudes, still floating before his 
closed eyes, could indicate nothing but an ardent love-plea and its 
success. It was a very sudden business. He saw Mr. Clinton pre- 
sented as a stranger and so received by Mabel ; but there must have 
been some previous acquaintance. Where, when, how long? 

Probably Wailes would have suffered more keenly under these dis- 
appointments and perplexities had he not been oppressed with the 
weight of responsibility so suddenly thrust upon him by Mr. Grippe. 

Starting for what place — London, Paris, Berlin? with fifty pounds 
in his pocket, on a wild-goose chase! His instructions were, “Go 
and do what you can”; and there was no conceivable thing to do. 
A practised rogue had forged drafts for fifteen thousand two hundred 
pounds — he remembered the exact sum — Grippe had remitted bills 
on Paris in settlement, and the rogue had one mail —equivalent to 
one day—the start of him. It was not possible for him to reach 
Paris before the bills were cashed; and Blauvelt would be too 
prompt in his movements to wait his arrival. This much might be 
taken for granted. What next? 

Blauvelt would bolt. : 

The next thing was to find him, and finding him, to throttle him 
and force. him to disgorge. He remembered his old tutor as a trucu- 
lent fellow, cold-blooded and remorseless ; but the difficulties in his 
mind all lay between his start and his encounter with the Belgian. He 
. made no provision for the contest, but would wait for the emergency. 

Arrived at Beechwood, he found Memnon, and getting a candle, 
changed his dress, repacked his portmanteau, and resumed his seat 
in the carriage. A few yards from the gate the hind-wheel came off, 
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and after a short search for the linch-pin, Trumpley caught up his 
portmanteau and hurried up the road. By swift walking, crossing 
the common, going through byways and lanes, he could catch the 
train. Half a mile further he found the portmanteau too heavy, and 
determined to get rid of it. Selecting a spot where the trees grew 
near the roadside, he dropped it over the hedge, and then sped along 
the road unincumbered. He made the best time on the last quarter, 
as he heard the rumble of the approaching train crossing the bridge 
over Merton’s Brook. O that bridge! But he choked dewn his 
memories, rushed into the station, secured his ticket, and fell panting 
into the seat the guard showed him. As the door closed with a bang, 
he saw Radcliffe Merton pass the window and enter the next com- 
partment, and then, with a preliminary snort, the train glided 
smoothly out of the station. 

Limited mail, going forty-five miles an hour. He wound his watch, 
and noticing that his fellow-voyagers were all smoking, he lighted 
one of the cigars that Mr. Grippe had forced upon him at starting. 
Under its soothing influence he became tranquil, and when he threw 
away the stump, he leaned back upon the cushion and fell asleep. 

“Reading! ‘Ticket, please! Lunnon? All right, sir! Smoking 
carriage? Yessir. Next stop? Eton.” 

Falling asleep again after the interruption, yet enough awake to 
notice the departure of the passengers who had ridden this far with 
him, and the entrance of another. Then the rasping of a match, the 
flare, and Mr. Radcliffe Merton’s ugly moustache lighted up an 
instant, and then darkness again. Trumpley slept on, with his eyes 
open. 

PWhat in the world was Rad going back to London for? London 
was a desert. He had left him at the table, and the thought passed 
through his mind that Rad was taking too much Maison Rouge. He 
had pushed aside the small glass, and filled his water-goblet with the 
ruby wine. ‘Trump thought that was in bad taste, and was shocked ; 
and when Grippe called him out, Rad was filling the goblet a second 
time. He was breathing in a thick, choking style now, something 
like Mr. Grippe’s asthma, puffing away at his cigar too rapidly to 
“ get the good of it.” 

There is a peculiarity about Burgundy. The muddiness of appre- 
hension and other symptoms that follow rapidly when champagne is 
imbibed, come more slowly after Burgundy. ‘The effects last longer. 
If one desires to get tipsy thoroughly, and to stay tipsy a good while, 
Burgundy is the tipple adapted to that end. The better the Burgundy 
the more pronounced the tipsiness. And Maison Rouge was the best 
in England. Well-educated topers are unanimous upon these points. 

Better sleep the night out. In fact Rad had dropped his cigar 
half smoked, and was snoring in his corner. But Trumpley was wide 
awake now, and when the guard took their tickets Radcliffe swore at 
him crossly and fell asleep again. Then came houses and houses, 
miles of them, and when the train stopped in the gray dawn, Mr. 
Wailes quietly left his companion to his dreams, and took the tidal 
train for Dover. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
CLINTON’s STORY. 


While Mrs. Wailes was adjusting her wrappings preparatory to the 
general leave-taking at Halidon, and while ‘Trump was sleeping 
between Gloucester and Reading, Mr. Clinton approached and begged 
permission to drive her home. 

“T have been perplexed to find an excuse, madam,” he said in- 
genuously, “ but Providence has helped me. I was most anxious to 
have an hour’s talk with you, but having brought Miss Sybil here I 
was bound to take her back. The Squire, however, has just informed 
me that ‘Baby’ must go in the close carriage. ‘That arrangement 
would leave Mr. Thorne for me, unless you will consent to go with me 
and thus add to my burden of obligation.” 

“T will go with great pleasure,” said Mrs. Wailes, “and I con- 
gratulate you upon your success in hiding your disappointment at the 
enforced exchange.” 

“What can you mean, Mrs. Wailes?” 

“T mean your driving me instead of Sybil.” 

“Oh!” said Clinton, reddening, “ Miss Sybil is a pleasant com- 
panion certainly, and she is teaching me how to drive; but in this 
instance I am very glad to take you instead. - Besides, I am going to 
drive her to-morrow.” 

“T am not sure that it is prudent in Sybil to give you these frequent 
lessons,” said Mrs. Wailes, when the ponies were trotting down the 
road ; “she may teach you more than you expect to learn.” 

“Do you mean that I shall fall in love with her?” 

“va.” 

“ And why not?” said Clinton. 

“Because it is thought that Mr. Radcliffe Merton has a prior 
claim.” 

“Indeed! Did he get it by inheritance?” said Clinton. 

“Partly, I suppose. He is heir to Merton Park, and I think the 
Squire intends Sybil for him. This is only gossip, however. I 
thought it better to warn you before your young affections were 
hopelessly bestowed.” 

“You are always kind and thoughtful, madam, and I recognise 
your goodness, though you profess t8 joke. May I tell you a story?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Many years ago, when I was quite young, I was sent to Germany 
to be educated. My uncle, who was my guardian, consigned me to 
his friend, Dr. Kayser, and I lived most of my German life in his 
family. He had one daughter, Gretchen, a year or two younger than 
I. She was always in feeble health, inheriting pulmonary weakness — 
a pure-minded little maiden, and after we became acquainted we were 
great friends. I taught her English, and she taught me German. I 
think we loved each other sincerely, as brother and sister. Flirtation, 
as a science, is unknown to German girls, and I am sure neither of 
us ever thought of love-making. I had no kindred, excepting my 
uncle, or at least I knew of no other, and the affectionate friendship 
of Gretchen was the bright spot in my life. 
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“After a year or two of preliminary study under Dr. Kayser, I had 
to go through the University. This was eight miles from the Doctor’s 
house, and I therefore had to separate from these friends and take up 
my abode in the University town. But once a week I walked to my old 
home, spending Sunday with Gretchen, and walking back on Monday. 

“ My new companions did not interest me much. ‘They were wild 
students who did not study, but drank quantities of beer, and quar- 
relled constantly. As a rule they did not molest me, as I was studious 
and shy ; but there were two young Englishmen at the University, who 
were civil and obliging, and I became tolerably friendly with them. 
One of them I liked; from the other I recoiled instinctively. As they 
were countrymen, they were close friends of course, and they were no 
more attracted to me than to the German and Swiss students. I could 
not cultivate the friendship of the man I liked, because he preferred 
the society of his countryman, whom I disliked ; so we had but little 
intercourse. 

“You can hardly understand my isolation, unless I enter more 
into particulars. ‘The students, with few exceptions, were governed 
by principles entirely new to me. I was from a country where men 
quickly responded to insult, and where prolonged quarrels were 
unknown. My idea of righting wrongs was to make the time and 
place of settlement accord with the time and place of the injury, and to 
settle with efficient weapons. The Germans quarrelled deliberately, 
and fought the next night, generally with broad-swords, with their 
bodies encased in sword-proof wrappings. The object to be attained 
was to cut a bit from the adversary’s nose. The whole business was 
eminently ridiculous to me ; but each student was expected to learn 
some sword-play, and I took my lessons with the rest. I had no heart 
in it, however, and made no advances beyond the first easy lessons.”’ 

“ My friend,” said Mrs. Wailes, interrupting him, “ you do yourself 
injustice ; Trump says you fence like some renowned old sworder — 
I forget whom.” 

“Ah, yes; but I learned later, and for a purpose,” said Clinton, 
with a grim smile. 

“Another ground of separation between me and the students was 
their cold-blooded profaneness. They seemed to think acquiescence 
in time-honored principles of piety the height of absurdity. They 
discussed the most sacred and awful mysteries with flippant jests ; 
and though I was probably but little if any better than they in prac- 
tice, I could not listen to these debates without horror. One of the 
Englishmen — he whom I disliked — participated in these discussions, 
and was as pronounced an infidel as any. The other did not join 
these debating clubs, but he stuck to his friend. 

“Next to their profane gabble, the thing most distasteful to me was 
the rude style in which they talked of women, They spoke of them 
hardly as respectfully as I would speak of my fillies ; and in this also 
they were rivalled by the ugly Englishman. In my country devotion 
to the sex was genuine and universal, and I really did not know that 
men of ordinary civilisation who had ever known mothers could hold 
the theories these fellows professed. 

“T am coming to the end of my story. Cne Sunday Gretchen was 

2 
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cold and distant. I asked her to explain the change in her manner, 
but she declined all explanation, and left me to entertain the old 
Doctor after the early dinner. Gretchen was the solitary friend I 
had in the wide world. When the Doctor fell asleep after his pipe 
was smoked out, I went in search of Gretchen. She was in a little 
summer-house at the bottom of the garden. I walked softly over the 
grass, and looking through the lattice-work, I saw the English rascal 
seated by her side, and she listening with animated countenance to 
his lying speeches. I retired as softly as I came, and without waiting 
for adieux walked back to the University. 

“Tt was just dark when he came back. Our French tutor was with 
him, and they were conversing gaily. The Englishman was telling 
Blauvelt — that was the tutor’s name — how he had stolen a march 
upon me, what lies he had told Gretchen of my profaneness in debate 
and my low estimate of women. He expressed his own sentiments 
exactly, and had made Gretchen believe they were mine. I was at the 
window of my room. I believe now that these villains selected the spot 
so that I should overhear them ; and I rushed down and into the street, 
struck the Englishman in the face, and demanded a written retraction 
of his atrocious slanders. Half-a-dozen students were around us ina 
moment, and before I knew what I was doing I found myself in the 
fencing-hall, a sword in my hand, and this wretched cur opposed to me. 

“In a few minutes his sword was through my body, and I was 
carried to my lodgings unconscious. It was a very serious wound, 
and weeks elapsed before I was allowed to leave my bed. When I 
was able to go out I obtained a conveyance and drove to Dr. Kayser’s. 
The poor old man showed me Gretchen’s grave, and delivered her 
last message. ‘Tell him the slanderer was revealed to me, and I 
know my friend to be true and noble. I should like to live to see 
him again, but it may not be.’ 

“The girl had died of acute pulmonary disease. It may be that 
my encounter with the Englishman, and the truth concerning him, 
which she had somehow learned, and her remorse in reflecting upon 
the connection betwixt her cold reception of me and the quarrel that 
followed, hastened her death. I do not know, but I have added that 
to my account against that man. ; 

“ He had left Germany before I was able to walk. I went to America 
soon after. Since that time I have set one object before my eyes. I 
have studied the art of fighting with all known weapons, and with the 
small-sword I think I am invulnerable. I long for the time to come 
when he and I can meet once more —for he thinks he is a peerless 
sworder—and with no possibility of interruption, to try that experiment 
over again. He forced upon me that former encounter, knowing that 
I was at his mercy, and he tried to kill me. I have followed him 
from place to place in the last year, studying his habits and character, 
and I know him to be dishonest, untruthful and cruel. He is a blot 
on the surface of society, and I intend to wipe him off.” 

“T am greatly interested, Mr. Clinton, and greatly shocked,” said 
Mrs. Wailes. “Do I know the man?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Radcliffe Merton.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
A CHANGE OF PURPOSE. 


They rode along in silence after Clinton’s last announcement. He 
was so evidently suppressing strong excitement that Mrs. Wailes 
prudently concluded to give him time to grow calmer before renewing 
the discourse. She also was greatly moved by his recital, and im- 
pressed by the earnestness and candor of his manner. That he was 
in dead earnest in his hostility she did not doubt, and the prominent 
thought in the good lady’s mind was to prevent these headstrong and 
passionate boys from doing deadly harm to each other. 

“You have told me too much, Mr. Clinton,” she said at length, 
“or not enough.” 

“T will answer any question you ask, madam,” he replied. 

“My son was the other Englishman you spoke of ?” 

“Ves. He did not know of the quarrel until it was all over. He 
came to see me before he left Gottingen, and was kind and consid- 
erate.” 

“Why has he not told me that you were acquainted in Germany?” 

“I requested him to keep my secret. My name is changed, and I 
did not wish Merton to hear that Stratton was in the neighborhood. 
I am not quite ready. My uncle’s name was Clinton, and his will 
required me to take his name.” 

“Have you met Radcliffe before?” 

“T have seen him frequenily in Berlin, Paris, London and Glou- 
cester. He has not seen me until to-night.” 

“Do you think he recognised you?” 

“Oh yes; I am sure of it. His gentle eyes said plainly, ‘I know 

ou.’ ” 

“And what did yours reply?” said Mrs. Wailes, laughing in spite 
of herself.” 

“TI think mine said, ‘We will try that little passage over again.’ 
That is what I thought.” ‘ 

“T must talk to you as I would to Trump; may I?” 

“Oh, madam, if I could only make you know with what filial 
reverence I regard you, you would not ask.” 

“Well, then let me teil you first that you are harboring wicked 
thoughts and purposes. You are a murderer in intent so long as you 
look forward to another encounter. Even if your anger against Rad- 
cliffe is just, your purpose to wreak your vengeance upon him is 
infinitely wicked. I am inclined to think that he has grievously 
injured you, yet you can never punish him except by direct robbery.” 

“You astound me, madam! Robbery!” said he, aghast. 

“Yes ; robbery of God, whose prerogative it is to take vengeance. 
Have you never been taught that forgiveness is a virtue? Have you 
never heard of an authoritative law which says ‘Thou shalt not kill’? 
I think too well of you not to believe that the accomplishment of 
your design would fill your life with remorse. How could you sleep 
with Radcliffe Merton’s blood on your hand?” 

“You do not see my blood on Ais hand!” answered Clinton, pas- 
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sionately. “You have known him from boyhood, and he has grown 
up with your son, and all your sympathies are on his side.” 

“That is only partlytrue. I sympathise with you very heartily. I 
think Radcliffe has acted wickedly ; nay, I fear he is as murderous 
in his feelings as you are in yours. I also saw the expression in his 
eyes to-night. It may be that he is even worse than you have painted 
him ; but he is so much the more an object of pity, so much the more 
entitled to forgiveness. Did you ever think that redemption is some- 
thing provided for sinners?” 

“T cannot answer you, Mrs. Wailes,” said Clinton, thoughtfully. 
“T cannot endure the thought of deceiving you; yet I cannot so 
easily forego this—this vengeance. Indeed there must needs be 
a perpetual antagonism between us. What should I do if he were to 
assail me?” 

“That is not likely to occur. If you avoid him, he will not seek 

ou.” 
Do not believe it, madam. I am thwarting some of his most 
cherished schemes. I heard that he was to marry a gentle girl, his 
cousin. I got Sir Henry Walton to introduce me to the Squire for 
the express purpose of preventing so horrible an outrage, and I believe 
I shall succeed. Oh, Mrs. Wailes, would you be willing to see Sybil 
marry that cur?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Wailes, hesitating. “I have almost 
concluded that the match would be very unsuitable. They are 
cousins too.” 

“ Alas, yes,” said Clinton. 

“But I object to your complimentary speeches ; you should not 

call Radcliffe a cur. If you indulge in such speeches, and especially 
if you cultivate the spirit that induces them, you will be certain to 
-come to blows anon. I might not object so strongly to a little fight 
with nature’s weapons, if you mus? fight ; but the deliberate prepara- 
tion for an encounter with deadly tools is hideous in its wickedness. 
I cannot understand how men can do it under any provocation. To 
kill men in the heat of battle in defence of hearthstone and kindred 
would seem a terrible evil ; but to kill without dire necessity, without 
the excuse of sudden provocation, seems to me awful in conception 
and consequence.” 

“What would you have me do, madam?” said Clinton, subdued 
and shaken. 

“Poor boy!” said Mrs. Wailes, compassionately ; “I would have 
you consider the simple principles of Christianity. No system of 
ethics that men or angels could invent would so exactly meet all 
exigencies as the law of universal charity. Is it hard to forgive? then 
forgiveness is worthy of your manhood. Did you ever hear of one 
who was forgiven a debt of many talents, yet who refused to forgive 
a debt of a few pence?” , 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Clinton, submissively, “I have heard.” 

“Do you think you can cast out the devil of revenge that has pos- 
sessed you so long? Who are the people who delight in nursing the 
memory of wrongs until they are atoned for by blood? Your Spaniard 
or Italian — the members of nationalities which you hold in contempt. 
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‘Vendetta!’ that is the word they boastfully use. Or your wild 
Indian, scalp-hunting — distinguished for nothing so much as for his 
insatiable thirst for blood. Wherein do you cultivated gentlemen 
differ from the savage when you confront one another with murderous 
intent ?” 

“All that you say is wise and good,” said Clinton, “but there is a 
heap of things you don’t mention.” 

“Select some from the heap,” replied Mrs. Wailes, laughing again, 
“and let us discuss them.” 

“ Well then, if I fail to settle with this — man, he will go scot-free.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“Why, no one else is acquainted with his record.” 

“T think you are.mistaken. I am sure there is One fully acquainted 
with all his wrongdoing, and who makes allowance for extenuations — 
such as early training, inherited faults, the force of temptations and 
the like. And if vengeance must fall upon his guilty head, He has 
said ‘ Vengeance is mine: I will repay.’” 

“If you keep hitting a fellow with arguments of that sort,” said 
Clinton, discontentedly, “there is no use in debating the point. It is 
very nice and pious to hug Rad Merton, but I’ll be — that is—I can’t 
do it!” 

“What were you going to say you’d be?” 

“T had almost said I’d be dog-ond,” answered Clinton, humbly. 

“T thought it must be something very bad. Is that American 
swearing?” 

“T believe so, ma’am. I learned it from Memnon.” 

Mrs. Wailes had been studying the “ Meditations” that morning, 
and she proceeded with her discourse, quoting liberally, without 
giving quotation marks. 

“There can be no doubt,” she continued, “that man fights his 
brother man in obedience to an instinct of his nature. Self-defence 
cannot be wrong fer se, as one is bound to preserve his life, even at 
the risk of the life of his assailant. And no native instinct can be 
wrong fer se, but must become evil by being deflected from the pur- 
pose of its creation. Habits cannot grow into instincts, neither can 
instincts be formed upon principle. They must be spontaneous, and 
they are always inherently good and wise. 

“ But all personal contests that proceed upon arrangement betwixt 
two, as in duels, are both wicked and foolish. They are bad, because 
they infringe the divine prerogative. None but the Lord of life, or 
one who represents Him, as the minister of law, can take away human 
life guiltlessly, with the solitary exception noted when the necessity 
of self-defence may be pleaded. They are bad also, because they 
seek to inflict extreme penalty, without perfect knowledge of extenu- 
ations that might modify the sentence. Suppose, for example, that 
the man who has done you serious injury, the most serious you can 
imagine, has inherited from brutal ancestors brutal proclivities ; 
suppose these inherited tendencies have been strengthened by his 
life-training, by perpetual evil example, by encouragement from those 
he reveres the most, and by the total absence of contrary influences : 
surely there is some allowance due, and pity should modify anger in 
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such a case. If you say the good of society demands the extermina- 
tion of such a monster, you have not been appointed the slaughter- 
man of society. Of old these officers were appointed by royal 
authority. They are bad again because the appearance of equality 
sought to be established by the selection of equal weapons is a mere 
pretence, as the duellist seeks by diligent practice to perfect himself 
in the use of the weapon, and expects to conquer by superior skill or 
strength. Very few men have engaged in duels without some expec- 
tation of success based upon their secret consciousness of advantage 
in training, in nerve, or in something not known to their antagonist. 
The show of equality is usually a sham, and all shams are wicked. 

“ Or such encounters are especially foolish if there is no advantage, 
suspected or known ; because he who places his own life in jeopardy, 
relying upon blind chance, is really an atheist or a heathen. The 
prevalence of law in the wide domain of nature, manifest to any 
rational observer, must dethrone this idol god chance. And as there 
are no dual identities in the universe, there cannot be an encounter 
upon precisely equal terms. Or if the duellist, deeply wronged, tries 
the combat, as of old relying upon God to defend the right, he makes 
an appeal to Divine Providence at the very moment that he violates 
Divine law, which is an absurdity. Or if in obedience to the dictum 
of a clique or a society he voluntarily faces the weapon of a man 
more skilful than himself, simply because he is a villain and has 
injured him, thus inviting death, he is simply a suicide and an ass. 

“Here then is the conclusion. If you are confident in your skill, 
your trick of fence, your quick aim or steady hand, you do not give 
the poor mortal who confronts your weapon an equal chance, and 
you are a murderer in the eye of Heaven and in the judgment of 
sound reason. 

“Or if you think some fortuitous circumstance beyond the control 
of yourself or your adversary will bring about the result, you are 
relying upon an agency similar to that which decides the fall of the 
ball in roulette, and placing your life in jeopardy upon the turn of a 
die. The assassin who takes his enemy at unawares is more wise 
and logical than you, and less foolhardy.” 

Clinton was stunned. The previous pious arguments of Mrs. 
Wailes had made but little impression upon him, but these harsh 
forms of logic, flowing from her so smoothly and melodiously, and 
with such evident tenderness of feeling, affected him in spite of his 
dogged determination. He was conscious of his calm reliance upon 
extraordinary skill earned by months of patient study and practice, 
and he felt the blood rushing to his cheek and brow as he thought of 
the meanness of pretending an equality that he knew did not exist. 

“T cannot answer you to-night,” he said at last. “I have never 
been talked to in this fashion before ; I must think a little.” 

“TI will give you a subject for meditation. Try to think of this 
man as repentant, remorseful, and see if you can feel kindly towards 
him as you do to others of your acquaintance.” 

The ponies trotted along the smooth road, a mile at least, before 
Clinton answered. He tried to think of his enemy as repentant, and 
as he expressed it, humanised, but he was constantly baffled in the 
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effort. There would come into his mind a baleful gleam from the 
lead-colored eyes that mocked the thought of reformation. He tried 
to imagine an intercourse with Radcliffe, as with other men with whom 
he held friendly relations — Wailes for example—and there was 
something so grotesque in the idea that he laughed aloud. 

“T can certainly never like Mr. Merton,” he said ; “I may learn to 
regard him with indifference perhaps. I think I can forgive the past. 
It is the relinquishment of a purpose that has colcred all my later life. 
But I cannot resist the appeals you make, and I begin to believe that 
my purpose was wicked. Do not judge me harshly, I pray you, 
madam. As I have learned so much of this man’s badness, I thought 
fate — Providence, I mean — had ordained that I should punish him. 
Perhaps this was presumption ; and in my new repentance I am eager 
to take one step away from all this evil. Therefore take my promise. 
I will not pursue this man any longer ; I will not recall his past his- 
tory ; I will not quarrel with him upon any pretext, unless —” 

“Unless what?” 

“Unless he force me, either by some new villainy or by purposely 
raking up the dead past. Will it content you if I promise to avoid 
all occasion of offence, and to refuse all invitations to a renewal of 
our contest, if they should come from him?” 

“And suppose you cannot escape a conflict?” 

“Then,” said Clinton, slowly, “I promise to spare him. His life 
would surely be in my hands if he forced me to an encounter with 
deadly weapons. I seem to see such an encounter, inevitable some- 
where in the future; and from this hour I set before my mind the 
inflexible purpose to spare him. You may trust me.” 

“T do trust you. Give me your hand onit. My friend, you will 
be all the happier to know how much you comfort me. I have been 
filled with horror in the contemplation of the evils you have only 
hinted ; but you have set my mind at ease. And now about Sybil.” 

“ Sybil!” stammered Clinton. 

“Yes, Sybil. Suppose she should have sufficient influence with 
Radcliffe to turn him away from evil, would you interpose any obstacle 
to so good a work?” 

“T—]I am not sure that I understand you.” 

“But Z am sure that you do. If there is any hope for Radcliffe 
Merton, it is in the constant and controlling influence of a good 
woman.” 

“Ts there no other good woman in the world,” said Clinton, “that 
you must select this poor girl? Besides, I have told her of several 
of his tricks.” 

“T am ashamed of you, sir!” said Mrs. Wailes, indignantly. 

“TI mean I have told her of the tricks without telling the name of 
the trickster. I had reserved that. My dear madam, I did it de- 
liberately, because this was the first avenue through which I hoped to 
damage him ; but I will let it end there. I will not tell her who the 
monster is that I have described to her. Nay, I will not even tell 
you the ugly details of his last adventures. You see how the purpose 
to forgive carries with it the desire to condone. Verily I feel more 
light-hearted and happy than ever before in my life. Can it be 
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possible that my discontent hitherto grew out of my wicked antici- 
pations?” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Wailes. 

“Then the better mood comes from the better purposes?” 

“Partly. Do I understand you to say you could consent to Sybil’s 
marriage with Radcliffe?” 

“Oh! Well, ma’am, if she preferred him to all others, yes.” 

“You have flirted a little with her, I suppose. Did you do it 
merely to thwart Radcliffe?” 

“T began in that way,” answered Clinton, with some hesitation, 
“but I found Miss Sybil very attractive, and —” 

“ And you flirted pleasantly enough until you met a lovelier face?” 

Clinton started. 

“You have gone into the conundrum business again, Mrs. Wailes.” 

“Have I? Well, I mean Miss Grahame. As you could not guess 
the conundrum, I have told it. I thought you took a very absorbing 
interest in Miss Grahame to-night.” 

“My dear Mrs. Wailes,” said Clinton, “there is no help for it. 
You will have to listen to another story.” 








NOSTRADAMUS. 


Oraculis totum volumen implevit, partim falsis, ut ego opinor, partim casu veris, ut fit in omni 
oratione sxpissime; partim flexiloquis et obscuris, ut interpres egeat interprete, et sors ipsa ad 
sortes referenda sit; partim ambiguis, et que ad Dialecticam deferenda sint.—Cic. De Div. u. 
lvi, 112. 

Carmine divinas artes, et conscia fati 
Sidera, diversos hominum variantia casus, 
Ceelestis rationis opus, deducere mundo 
Aggredior.— MANIL. Astronom. 1, i. 4 


HE scene is again changed. We enter upon a very distinct 

type of prophecy, which obtained favor and currency among 

the people, and whose hallucinations have not yet entirely disap- 
peared. We are about to deal with a notable personage, who is, like 
Saul, “ among the prophets,” the details of whose life are abundantly 
preserved, and whose biography has been often written and repeated 
in very recent times. If his oracles have lost their ancient ascendancy, 
they are not yet entirely obscured. There is a singular vitality in the 
delusive vaticinatioris that have once gained the public ear. Tacitus 
remarked, in reference to the death of Germanicus, that “the loves of 
the people soon expire.” It is not true of the false prophets to whom 
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they have once given credence. Their fame lingers on in the blind 
faith of the multitude, and revives in far-distant times when their 
names only survive among the sober and intelligent. The oldest 
oracles of the Egyptians are declared by Agathias to have been 
familiar to the subjects of Justinian. Luitprand, bishop and ambas- 
sador in the middle of the tenth century, reports that he found 
current in Constantinople certain visions ascribed to Daniel, but 
which he believed to be Sibylline relics, which foretold the succes- 
sions, names and fortunes of the Byzantine Emperors, just as the 
series and characters of the Popes with the characteristics of their 
pontificates are announced in an ever-extending line by the predictions 
of the Abbot Joachim and of the continuators of Joachim. In the 
fifteenth century Laonicus Chalcocondylas wonders at the incredulity 
which has contemned the Sibylline predictions when they had fur- 
nished clear evidence of their accurate foreknowledge by terminating 
abruptly with Constantine Palzologus, the last of the Roman Emperors. 
The seers of the people long continue in a state of suspended or spas- 
modic animation. Though little is generally known of Nostradamus 
but his name, his oracles were quoted with admiration and reverential 
alarm in the middle of the passing century, and may again be repro- 
— with their original propriety on any new revolution in French 
affairs. 

Cicero remarks (the sobriety and skepticism of modern philosophers 
preclude much aid from very recent speculation, though M. Devaste 
has given us a late treatise on Nostradamus)— Cicero remarks that 
there are two kinds of divination and diviners: the one proceeds by 
art and the collected experience of former times ; the other trusts to 
instinct, intuition, inspiration, by whatever name the fallacious and 
fallible spirit which guides them may be called. The latter species 
is illustrated by the Cumzan Virgin, goaded to frenzied and unin- 
telligent utterance by the god of prophecy — 


ille fatigat 
Os rabidum, fera corda domans, fingitque premendo. 


Our present subject, Nostradamus, professed, and perhaps believed 
himself to belong to both classes. Inspiration and science were 
curiously blended in his wondrous endowments. He spoke by divine 
commission, and he reasoned by mathematical deduction at the same 
time. The prophetical faculty was an heirloom in his family ; so also 
was the cultivation of astrology and kindred arts. He employed both 
in manufacturing his oracular announcements, and was apparently 
directed by neither. He is thus a distinct type of the genus vatics- 
nabile, and whatever unrecorded precursors he may have had, he had 
a multitude of imitators with less inspiration, less science, and less 
honesty. 

We are fortunate in possessing the ten oracular centuries of this 
modern prophet. There is neither obscurity nor hallucination in 
regard to the fact or character of his utterances. Whatever later 
additions may have been made to his own copious predictions, we 
have the authentic and unadulterated text of those predictions. We 
are not compelled to hesitate in receiving or to pass by in doubt the 
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vaticinations ascribed to him. They are preserved in the perennial 
and unquestionable record of contemporaneous print. We can thus 
proceed confidently to the performance of our task, with the authentic 
text translated, commented, illustrated and rendered even more unin- 
telligible than before by the ingenious and painstaking diligence of 
his believing and blundering editor, M. De la Guerroniére. 

There is no part of Europe which presents more varied attractions 
to mind and heart than Provence, the first of Roman conquests 
beyond the Alps, the first home of reviving culture in the Middle 
Age, the first scene of religious reformation, blotted out.in blood, yet 
achieved by the extermination of the reformers, and almost the last 
abode of the Huguenots during the fusi//ades of Louis XIV. It is 
the land of the orange, the olive and the vine, the birth-place of 
modern song and romance, the home of gallant adventure and of the 
bewildering Courts of Love. Here arose the /ais and virelais and 
sirventes of the Troubadours, the teachers of Petrarch, whose retreat 
at Vaucluse was just beyond its borders. In an altered time it gave 
to the French the martial and revolutionary song of the Marseil/aise. 
Its people have been as various as its soil and its products. Ligurian 
and Celt, Greek and Roman, Visigoth and Frank, Saracen and Jew, 
have all found domiciles within this fervid region ; they have mingled 
their blood and left the traces of their presence in the complexion, 
the features, the temperament, the genius and the actions of the 
population. 

Near the eastern border of this interesting province is the quaint 
old-fashioned town of St. Rémy, with its wandering streets and 
antique houses and ruined remnants of the massive Roman architec- 
ture. It is only a morning’s walk from Arles and Avignon, and not 
more than twenty miles from Vaucluse. It is in the midst of a 
region haunted by stimulating memories, and filled with the dreams 
of old and late romance. 

Here, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, was born the 
strange personage whose prophetic career this paper proposes to 
record. It is necessary to be particular about his nativity, for he 
would have insisted strenuously on the significance of his horoscope. 
He opened his eyes to the bright sunshine of his southern clime, and 
to all the changes and joys and cares and sorrows of life, about noon 
on Thursday, 14th December (O. S.), 1503. His father was reputed 
to be of Jewish descent, which might well be, as Jews had been 
both numerous and respectable in the southern provinces of France 
throughout the Middle Ages. The son indeed seemed to accept the 
tradition, and referred to the patriarchal description of Issachar as 
evidence of his belonging to that tribe: “Issachar is a strong ass, 
crouching down between two burdens.” The force of the testimony 
is not apparent, but neither is the pertinency of the prophecies always 
discoverable. On the mother’s side Nostradamus traced his lineage 
through a line of notable practitioners. One of his maternal great- 
grandfathers had been physician to the weak, amiable, maladroit 
René of Anjou ; the other had held the same responsible position in 
the entourage of the wv.., « -stless, turbulent John Duke of Calabria, 
who spent his life in ranging over Italy and harrying it with war in 
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the prosecution of his father René’s claims to the crown of Naples, 
which seems never to have rested on the right head. The office of 
a state physician included in those times the applications of mathe- 
matics, astrology and other sciences since designated as black arts. 
Our prophet had thus ample justification of his claim of “the heredi- 
tary word of occult predictions”; and the claim was strengthened by 
his being instructed in mathematical studies by his mother’s father, 
the son of one of these courtly soothsayers. On the death of this 
family instructor he continued his education in the neighboring city 
of Avignon, and after passing through the academical curriculum 
there, proceeded to the celebrated University of Montpellier to follow 
the courses of philosophy and medicine. It was probably some years 
later that the same seat of learning was sought with the same desires 
by a still more erratic contemporary, Francis Rabelais, who had 
escaped from the monastic restraints of Fontenay and Maillezais. 
The lines of their lives traversed each other, though their stars were 
of very diverse influence and aspect. 

Nostradamus obtained his doctorate in 1529 with great credit and 
applause, and settled at Toulouse, being attracted thither by the 
presence of his familiar friend, the illustrious, eccentric and arrogant 
scholar, Julius Cesar Scaliger. Here he addressed himself to the 
duties of his profession, took unto himself a wife, had two children, 
and seemed fairly launched on the calm current of a respectable and 
unobtrusive career. But wife and children all died. “Insatiate 
archer! could not one suffice?” It is not stated whether he practised 
in his own family. He seems to have been wholly unsettled by his 
domestic afflictions. He abandoned his home, and for three years or 
more roamed over Italy and Sicily, following the ancestral footsteps, 
and picking up information, professional and unprofessional, from all 
accessible quarters. Is it unwarrantable to fancy that in his devious 
travels he may have made the acquaintance of his coeval, Jerome 
Cardan of Milan, who was addicted to all the same pursuits as 
himself, acquired the highest reputation as an astrologer, and left 
behind him many ponderous tomes in which the science, the learning, , 
the superstition and the charlatanry of the author equally excite the 
wonder of those who venture to explore their strange labyrinths? It 
was a curious age — an age of many weaknesses, many crimes, many 
hypocrisies and many pretences ; but it was an age also of audacious 
adventure, of persevering study, and of daring inquiry. 

Whatever may have been his courses, his adventures or his 
acquaintances, Nostradamus returned to his native land, to resume 
apparently the prosaic tenor of his professional life. He married 
again and settled at Salon, which was only a few miles distant from 
St. Rémy. Here his second family were born, and here they grew 
up and were trained for the respectable stations which they occupied 
in mature life. Here Michael Nostradamus lived, except when he 
= called from home by public demands, and here he died and was 

uried. 

It cannot be satisfactorily determined whether Nostradamus was 
one of those who achieve greatness, or of those who have greatness 
thrust upon them. He was not left long in the quiet of his new home. 
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He seems to have enjoyed and to have deserved a high reputation as 
a physician ; and when the plague ravaged the south of France his 
success in treating it was so great that the magistrates of Aix engaged 
him at the public expense to minister to the relief of the perishing 
population of that city. Three years he was so employed with general 
satisfaction, and then returned to his quiet abode at Salon. 

Were it worth inquiry, it might be discovered whether it was before 
or after this time that Nostradamus became known as a prophet. 
His first renown was something of the kind rendered familiar to us 
all of late by the daily bulletins of “Old Probabilities.” He was a 
weather-witch, and seems to have been regarded as a rain-doctor by 
“the wondering bumpkins round.” But he by no means confined his 
speculations to the portents of approaching wet or dry weather. He 
was not content to say, when he saw lightning flashing from dark 
incumbent clouds, that there might be a thunder-storm ; or when he 
heard the sough of the mistral in the south, that you might expect a 
high wind. He became a regular manufacturer of almanacs, after 
the fashion of the “ Dutch Almanacs,” containing prognostications of 
the weather throughout the changing seasons of the year. There is 
much to be said on this subject, but it must be passed over or post- 
poned till there is an opportunity of discussing the curious history of 
such almanacs and of weather predictions. Nostradamus pushed his 
prophetic ventures much further, and dealt in political and other 
vaticinations, which, like the beard of Sir Hudibras, 


did denounce 
The fall of empires and of crowns. 


“T was willing,” says he, “for the common good to enlarge myself in 
dark and abstruse sentences, declaring the future events, chiefly the 
most urgent ; and those which I foresaw (whatever humane mutation 
might happen) would not offend the hearers, all under dark figures 
more than prophetical.” Doubtless his pretensions to weather-wisdom, 
his announcement of rain and wind and hail and snow, his directions 
for purges and bleedings and seasonable prophylactics according to 
the therapeutics of the time, his recommendations for paring nails and 
cutting hair and shearing sheep, and for other domestic and agrestic 
operations, gave him the widest as well as the earliest fame. 


He with the moon was more familiar 
Than e’er was almanach well-willer ; 
Her secrets understood so clear 

That some believ’d he had been there ; 
Knew when she was in fittest mood 
For cutting corns or letting blood: 
When for anointing scabs or itches, 
Or to the head applying leeches ; 
Whether the wane be or increase 

Best to set garlic or sow pease ; 

Who first found out the man i’ the moon 
That to the ancients was unknown. 


His wondrous foreknowledge thus came into great repute among an 
ever-widening circle of vulgar admirers. He was much consulted and 
highly regarded. His popularity encouraged him to bolder flights, 
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and if not to dare “things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme,” at 
least to attempt more than others had dared. 

His audacity grew with his popularity, and his popularity extended 
with his audacity. He became a regular almanac-monger, and filled 
his annual issues with astrological schemes, cabalistic figures and 
oracular intelligence. The gaping public bought, wondered, studied, 
were perplexed, waited in anxious expectation for some lucky accom- 
plishment, failed to understand, but still admired and believed. The 
kingdom was sowed broadcast with prophecy waiting for its ears to 
ripen. Booksellers caught the Sibylline infection, employed hacks 
for diviners, worshipped a great prophet, and multiplied almanacs and 
predictions in the name of Nostradamus. The fever was so general 
that a fellow-collegian and brother mediciner of the seer endeavored 
to administer a palliative by means of a homceopathic remedy. 
Similia similibus curantur —like cures like. It was unquestionably in 
ridicule of these shoals of prophetic almanacs that Francis Rabelais, 
under the anagram of Alcofribas Nasier, composed his “ Panta- 
gruelinic Prognostication, certain, veritable and infallible for the 
perpetual year,” declaring, “I have resolved all the pantarchs or 
governing powers of the heavens; I have calculated the quadratures 
of the moon ; I have digested into crochets all that was never dreamt 
by all the astrophilists, hypernephelists, wind-keepers, sky-searchers, 
shadow-casters ; I have compared everything with Empedocles, and 
now commend it to your good favor. I assure you that I say nothing 
that I do not think, and think nothing but what actually is ; and, in 
truth, it is nothing else but what you will read forthwith. Whatever 
may be said in addition shall be passed over, right or wrong. Perad- 
venture, it will happen ; peradventure, it will not happen.” Notwith- 
standing sundry chronological difficulties, the ridicule of Nostrodamus 
is unmistakable in the reference to the “fool astrologers of Louvain, 
Nuremberg, Tubingen and Lyons.” 

It is a strange figure that Michael Nostradamus presents to our 
contemplation in the middle of the sixteenth century. It is a strange 
distempered century in the midst of which he is placed, and to which 
he becomes quaintly assimilated. He had been born amid wars and 
surprises and rapid somersaults of fortune; he had grown up amid 
the great wars and rumors of war which filled the reigns of Charles V. 
and Francis I.; he had been contemporary with furious and repeated 
campaigns, victories and defeats, the captivity of king, pope and 
princes, the dethronement of rulers, the creation of new sovereigns 
and dynasties, the introduction of the Turks and Barbary pirates 
into Christian warfare and Christian diplomacy, the reformation in 
religion, the unsettlement of all opinion, and the apparent revelry of 
hazard and misrule. When he settled at Salon in the last years of 
Francis I., the fourth war between France and Spain was just 
closing, but new wars were in prospect, and other wars might be 
foreseen issuing from them. Everything was disturbed and in con- 
fusion ; no earthly regulation of affairs was discernible. Might not 
“the stars in their courses fight against Sisera, and prognosticate by 
their aspects, their ascensions, their occultations, oppositions and 
conjunctions, the scheme of providence which was mirrored so indis- 
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tinctly and unapprehensibly in the troubled waters of the sublunary 
creation”? Nostradamus was no contemptible scholar, as his famili- 
arity with the elder Scaliger demonstrates. He was a physician of 
recognised and approved skill ; he was reputable in all his domestic 
and social relations. But the times were out of joint. He was a 
mathematician by descent, and the hereditary craze of astrology and 
divination was in his blood. It is hard to determine where whim and 
fantasy pass into self-delusion ; by what means and stages self-delu- 
sion is merged into credulity, credulity into superstition, superstition 
into hypocrisy, and hypocrisy into presumptions and arrogant charla- 
tanry. Through all these phases Nostradamus seems to have passed. 
When the amiable weakness of family hallucinations crossed the line 
of conscious fallibility and was transmuted into astrological mummery, 
we cannot tell. We cannot be far wrong in concluding that the 
prophetic almanacs, which had been in fashion before his manhood, 
were the mode and the instruments of the change. Nevertheless, the 
pretence of prevision was never entirely without the sincerity of delu- 
sion. “By the likeness of our good genius to the angels,” says he in 
his preface to his son Casar, the namesake of Caesar Scaliger, “this 
heat and prophetical power draws near us, as it happens by the beams 
of the sun, which cast their influence both on elementary and not 
elementary bodies. Besides, there are or may come some persons, 
to whom God Almighty will reveal by impressions made on his 
understanding some secrets of the future according to the Judicial 
Astrology ; as it hath happened in former times, that a certain power 
and voluntary faculty possessed them as a flame of fire, so that by 
his inspiration they were able to judge of divine and humane things.” 
The prose of the prophet is as obscure and unintelligible as his 
verses will be found to be; nevertheless he seems to be in earnest. 
He professes to have rejected all forbidden arts, and to have burnt 
the mystical books in which they had been contained, and which had 
been presented to him. He clearly enough declares that he “had 
put in writing his prophecies,” by the means of Judicial Astrology and 
“ Divine inspiration, with continual supportations.” His procedure 
was “by Divine inspiration, supernatural, according to the ccelestial 
figures ; the places, and a part of the time, by an occult property, and 
by a divine virtue, power and faculty, in the presence of which the 
three times are comprehended by eternity, revolution being tyed to 
the cause that is past, present and future.” It will thus be seen that 
this deliberate vaticinator claimed the prophetic endowment by both 
of the modes distinguished by Cicero—celestial influxes and tradi- 
tional art—and that in making the claim he had a sort of unsteady 
conviction that he was making no false pretensions. 

Paulo majora canamus. We proceed to higher manifestations, being 
limited by our space to brief and hurried reflections on the remarkable 
career which unfolds itself before us. Whether it was in consequence 
of the intrusion of the book-selling fraternity into his vocation, or in 
consequence of growing and more confident ambition, that Nostra- 
damus altered his course, can scarcely be determined now. He did 
change his tactics. He entered upon a higher sphere of oracular 
ministrations ; he addressed himself to a more sober and intelligent 
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audience, if such an audience should be pleased to listen ; and he did 
what Job wished that his adversary had done — he wrote a book. It 
is unimportant to inquire whether he seated himself in his arm-chair 
or Delphic tripod, invoked his inspiring genius —“Awra, lenis aura 
veni”— and day after day deliberately concocted his prescient wares 
for the contemplated market ; or whether he gathered up all the loose 
and unconsumed litter which he had been for years accumulating to 
meet occasional demands, and to satisfy the annual necessities of his 
almanac Jiffer-ature ; but by one or other of these procedures, or by 
both, he scraped together seven hundred oracles, framed into quat- 
rains of the most unmeaning wordage and the ruggedest kind of verse, 
and published at Lyons in 1555 the “Seven Centuries of Michael 
Nostradamus.” ; 

The darkness of all prophecy is proverbial ; the ambiguities and 
equivocations and perplexities and unintelligibilities of pagan and 
profane oracles in all lands and tongues are well known ; but Nostra- 
damus surpasses all former experience, and transcends all future 
possibilities in every respect. There are many kinds of obscurity and 
many causes of rhetorical bewilderment. They are more numerous 
and more innumerable than the multitudinous species of folly ; and 
Rabelais has distinguished two hundred and nine well-marked classes 
of fools, without exhausting the catalogue, without depriving “The 
Shippe of Fooles” of the promise of fresh voyages, and without 
including the multiplication of breeds due to the ingenuity of recent 
times. But of all sources of obscurity the most certain and the most 
successful is entire vacuity of thought, perfect, conscious, deliberate 
absence of meaning. ‘These merits the Centuries of Nostradamus 
usually possess, with whatever other defects they may be accom- 
panied. They never straggle into sense, or go astray into signifi- 
cance. They are thus ready at a moment’s notice, convenient for all 
uses, hike empty and elastic moulds, which will receive any plastic 
substance that may be put into them, and return any shape which the 
pressure put upon them may create. The interpreter of futurity shuf- 
fled words, names, proper and improper, and phrases together, as if 
he had been shuffling his cards, and dealt them out in equal parts 
like he had been distributing them in a four-handed game. He was 
solicitous only for their terminations ; careless of his rhymes, but 
careful to have rhymes. 


He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But fagotted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym’d and rattled, all was well. 


This was the mystery of his craft, this the secret of his inspiration. 
Fortune was his art ; and his art was his fortune —Ars i//i fortuna erat. 

No wisdom, no science, no second-sight could have been more suc- 
cessful. His predictions were unintelligible, therefore they were full 
of latent meanings, and accordingly they were accepted with credu- 
lous amazement. If everything unknown is held to be marvellous, 
everything unfathomable should be profound. It is a just proportion. 
Omne caliginosum pro profundo is a fair counterpart and antithesis 
for Omne ignotum pro mirabili. The event, as will hereafter be seen, 
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appeared to justify the popular admiration and the public belief, and 
to confirm the renown of the prophet for many generations after his 
death. 

His contemporary fame, however, was great ; it spread, like widen- 
ing rings upon the bosom of a lake, till it reached from his obscure 
Salon to the royal court. Henry II. and his Queen, the notorious 
Catharine de’ Medici, heard amid the clash of arms, the splendor of 
pageants and the revelry of regal and princely halls, that a prophet 
had arisen in their land. They invited the herald of the destinies to 
the royal abode. The yet unrevealed Jezebel and her spouse had no 
desire to put the messenger of futurity out of the way. They wanted 
to test and use his knowledge ; not to abuse his person. Henry was 
bold, warlike, ostentatious, reckless, ambitious, with much roystering 
geniality of temper, and much controlled by the veteran arts and an- 
tiquated charms of the well-kept Diane de Poictiers. Catharine, who 
was not yet forty, and who was twenty years younger than her rival 
for the royal favors, was in the maturity of her matronly beauty, with 
all her fascinations, accomplishments, arts, and wondrous intellect 
and tact, fully trained, tutored, disciplined, but exercised in vain upon 
her neglectful husband, who could not or would not renounce Diana’s 
ancient reign. She had brought with her to France, from her native 
Italy and from her Florentine home, a firm belief in starry influences 
and intelligences —a trust in diviners and their divinations, and Ital- 
ian unscupulousness in the practice and use of all suspicious means 
to attain a contemplated end. At this time, however, the dark capa- 
bilities of her nature had not hardened into habits, the hazardous ne- 
cessities of her position had not beguiled her into seeking security 
from a network of crimes. She was only the humble, submissive, un- 
regarded wife ; wounded in heart, anxious for the future, apprehen- 
sive for her children. She might be only a beautiful tigress, watching 
an opportunity to spring upon its prey; but at any rate the tigress 
was now asleep, or feigning sleep. 

Both the King and the Queen were superstitious ; and both had 
ample reasons for prying into the future. It is only after a long 
series of crushing calamities and the death of hope that we resign 
ourselves to the wisdom of Horace’s warning: “Seek not to know, 
for it is impious, what issues the gods have ordained for you or for 
me.” Such abstinence was certainly unfamiliar in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Did not Catharine keep an astrologer in the tower of the 
palace; diviners, confectioners, pharmaceutists (venefici, pharmacopola), 
in retired chambers and dark closets? Henry had much to ask about 
the coming time. Would he regain the Duchy of Milan? How 
would his campaigns in Italy and Flanders eventuate ? What victories 
and what laurels awaited his military genius? When and how would 
the bloody rivalry with Spain come to an end? Could the Constable 
de Montmorenci maintain his ascendancy, and retain the turbulent 
nobles in submission to his own negligent and spendthrift rule ? 

Catharine had deeper and darker solicitudes, and more anxious in- 
quiries to make of the hastening years. Should she ever gain her 
due place in her husband’s heart and by her husband’s side? Should 
she die prematurely, what would be the fortune of her children? 
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‘ Would their royal birth be forgotten, and themselves extruded from 
throne and royal havings? Should Henry fall prematurely by his 
habits of rash exposure in battle, what would become of her children, 
what fate would close her own unhappy and uncomplaining life — 
unheeded spouse and wretched woman, though crowned queen. How 
much of human hope and human fear, of joy, of agony, of despair, in 
palace and in cabin is concealed, and, to hasty eyes, annihilated be- 
neath the follies, the frivolities, the displays, and the crimes of men! 
There was a human side to the character of Catharine de’ Medici, 
though it is rare that anything is recognised in her but the lineaments 
of the fiend. 

A royal invitation is a command, and usually a very welcome com- 
mand. The summons to Paris was promptly complied with. Nos- 
tradamus reached his destination on the 15th of August 1555 ; he had 
been a full month on his journey. He was most graciously entertained. 
The Constable de Montmorenci, the first officer of the kingdom, re- 
ceived him on his arrival, and a residence was assigned him in the 
hotel of one of the chief nobles. ‘This was distinction for one of the 
tribe of Issachar, “the ass between two burdens” — medicine and 
astrology. Henry admitted him to a long private conference, in 
which matters of the highest concernment were discussed, the sun, 
moon and stars, and other celestial or supercelestial topics, besides 
such terrene matters as were of immediate interest to the king and 
intimately associated with the planetary movements. He was liberally 
compensated for his fatigues and outlays, presented by the king and 
queen with well-filled purses of gold, and dismissed by his Majesty 
with gratifying regards. Catharine was not yet done with him. He 
was sent to Blois to inspect the royal children, to cast their horo- 
scopes, and to pronounce on their destinies. As they were all in 
young age, we may assume them all to have been present in the castle, 
in the absence of any contradictory evidence. Francis, the eldest 
boy, was only twelve years of age ; Charles, the second, was only five ; 
Henry, the third, was four, and Francis of Alengon was still in frocks. 
If Nostradamus had possessed “the vision and the faculty divine” 
to which he pretended, what a checquered scene of horror and rom- 
ance, of blood and of ‘intrigue, of treachery and shame, of war and 
ravage and pestilence, must have unrolled itself before his startled 
sight. The portentous spectacle which appeared to Hannibal in the 
Temple of Gades before he marched to the overthrow of Rome, was 
not more terrific and heartrending than the tragic pageantry which 
the Provengal seer must have viewed in the smooth faces of the 
young princes, and in the faint lines of their soft childish hands. The 
marriage of the elder Francis with Mary Queen of Scots he might con- 
fidently prognosticate ; but did he foresee the early death of Francis, 
the. sad return of Mary to Scotland, the murder of Darnley, the 
espousals with Bothwell, the flight from Lochleven, the long imprison- 
ment, and the execution on the block of the child then so young and 
bright and fair? Did he see “the good Coligny’s hoary head all 
dabbled o’er with blood,” and the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s ? 
Could he anticipate the coronation of Henry in a foreign land, and 
his flight from Poland and his crown? Did he see the ravages and 
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the barbarities of the long religious wars, the ambition, the arro- 
gance and the treason of the great house of Guise, the cowardly 
assassination of Henry of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine in that 
very castle of Blois? Were there any signs in heaven to tell him that 
the baby of that royal brood should be a suitor of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, who was still within the danger of her sister the Bloody Mary, 
and should stretch a feeble and timid hand to grasp the crown of the 
Netherlands? Was there any anticipation of the orgies, the revelries, 
the processions, the mummeries and the murders of the royal court ; 
or of the uprising of a Paris mob and the Day of the Barricades? Of 
none of these marvels and other marvels like to them which were to 
come to pass before the child of four years was to die by Clement’s 
knife — of none of these things did he think. He was fingering the 
gold coins in his gideciére, meditating on the honors that he had 
received, foretasting the honors that awaited him in Provence, and 
“ dreaming of his young barbarians there at play.” 

Confident and elate, and with a budget of marvels to stimulate the 
curiosity of his neighbors and friends, he returned to Salon, to manu- 
facture more oracles of the same fabric and temper as those he had 
produced before. He was in the height of popularity and renown. 
His name was on every lip. “ Every one was for or against the new 
prophet. The most rational, that is the small minority, deemed him 
a visionary ; the rest debated whether he enjoyed commerce with the 
devil, or was favored with a revelation of the future from heaven.” 

In this stimulating atmosphere of fame he completed his tale of a 
thousand oracles by the midsummer of 1558, and dedicated the three 
new Centuries to Henry II. in a long, rambling, and most inscrutable 
epistle. In it he says confidentially to his Majesty: “It is very true, 
Sir, that by my natural instinct, given me by my progenitors, I did think 
I could foretell anything ; but having made an agreement between this 
said instinct of mine and a long calculation of art ; and by a great 
tranquillity and repose of mind, emptied my soul of all care and care- 
fulness, I have foretold most of these ex ¢ripode aeneo, though there be 
many who attribute to me some things that are no more mine than 
what is nothing at all. . ... but the injury of time requireth that 
such secret events should not be manifested but by an enigmatical 
sentence, having the only sense and one only intelligence, without 
having mixed with it any ambiguous or amphibological calculation, 
but rather under a cloudy obscurity, through a natural infusion 
coming near to the sentence of one of the thousand and two prophets 
that have been since the creation of the world, according to the sup- 
putation and punical chronicle of Foe.” 

In this luminous passage is contained the substance of all the ex- 
egetical information which the oracu/ist was pleased to give us or his 
sovereign for the solution of his oracles. 

A year later the monarch to whom this dedication was addressed, 
died by a singular accident, while attending the festivities ordained 
in honor of the recent peace with Spain. Henry Il. expired on the 
zoth of July 1559, from the consequences of a slight wound received 
in a tournament. After the exercises of the day were ended he had 
accidentally met a gallant Scotch knight, Montgomery, and had com- 
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pelled him, though sorely reluctant, to run a tilt with him. A splinter 
of the lance of Montgomery penetrated the bars of the monarch’s 
casque, and inflicted a wound not calculated to excite alarm. Eleven 
days afterwards the king was dead. 

‘This strange and startling event commenced a long train of melan- 
choly vicissitudes in France, but it confirmed the prophetic reputation 
of the wizard of Salon. Nostradamus, or his friends on his behalf, 
pointed to the prediction of the royal catastrophe in the XXXVth 
Quatrain of the First Century, which had now been for more than 
four years publicly before the world in print. 


Le lion jeune le vieux surmontera, 

En. champ bellique par singulier duelle, 

Dans cage d’or l’oeil il lui crevera, 

Deux playes une puis mourir une mort cruelle, 


The vaticination is thus rendered by M. de Garencitres:— 


The young lion shall overcome the old one, 

In martial field by a single duel, 

In a golden cage he shall put out his eye. 

Two wounds from one, then he shall die a cruel death. 


The convenient ambiguities of the French verses are not preserved in 
the English translation ; nor does the translator perceive that the last 
line may include the prognostication of the bloody murder of Mont- 
gomery many years later. We may notice in the French that the 
first line may be interpreted au rebours like a Delphic utterance, and 
would thus answer for any duel in which either combatant might be 
slain. But there were agreements between words and circumstances 
which were naturally exaggerated and heightened in significance, in 
the consternation, surprise and wonderment of the time. 

This notable prediction is by no means the closest or the most 
curious adaptation to subsequent events which these Centuries afford; 
but it was singularly apt for the credit of the prophet. Another 
astrologer, Luke Guaricke, had also under compulsion informed 
Catharine de’ Medici that her husband should perish in a duel. ‘The 
announcement had seemed ridiculous ; and who knew of its existence 
at that time but Catharine, or had heard of Guaricke beyond the 
precincts of the court? The name of Nostradamus had long been 
bruited abroad, and his Centuries now took rank in public estimation 
with the Sibylline oracles, Merlin’s predictions and Joachim’s revela- 
tions, and held that rank almost to our own time. Nostradamus 
became a public wonder and a recognised interpreter of fate. Crowds 
flocked to him from all quarters, inquisitive of the future or solicitous 
to see the favored mortal to whom the wandering lights of heaven re- 
vealed their secrets. Nor was he the object of vulgar curiosity only ; 
persons of all ranks, the learned, the gallant and the noble were 
fascinated by his fame. The great commander, the Duke of Savoy, 
who had recovered his duchy and received a bride by the same peace 
which had furnished the occasion of Henry’s death, visited him in the 
October of the same year. ‘The like honor was soon after paid him 
by the Duchess, the Princess Margaret of France, the sister of the 
dead king. Five years later, when Catharine was parading round 
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France the new monarch, Charles IX., now fourteen years of age, 
she arrived at Salon, and Nostradamus was deputed by the town to 
make the address of welcome. He was summoned to an audience at 
Arles, where he was kindly received by their Majesties, was appointed 
physician in ordinary to the king —the family promotions descended 
with the family arts—and was presented by Charles and by the 
queen-mother with purses containing each two hundred crowns of 
old. 

' He was at the summit of renown, of honor and of prosperity, but 
the shadow of his life was rapidly lengthening and darkening into 
night. His eyes were sealed from the tumults and the horrors which 
he might have dimly foreseen, but which he had not distinctly foretold. 
One thing he is reported to have foretold, and that was his own death. 
He is said to have written in his calendar for the year, opposite to 
the last days of June: “ Hic prope mors est” — here death is at hand. 
Jerome Cardan and Robert Burton, “the melancholic,” are said to 
have similarly Prenunciated the day of their own end, and to have 
preserved their oracular character by their own act. No such impu- 
tation rests upon the memory of Nostradamus ; he died of dropsy, at 
Salon, July 2, 1566. He was buried in the church of the Franciscans. 
The respectability of his life and death was attested by a memorial 
tablet bearing an inscription thus translated by our convenient and 
honest, though bungling friend, De Garencitres :— 


Here /ies the bones of the most famous Nostradamus, one who among men hath 
deserved, by the opinion of all, to set down in writting with a Quill almost divine, 
the future events of all the Universe, caused by the ccelestial influences: he lived 
62 years, 6 months and 10 days: he died at Salon in the year 1 

O Posterity do not grudge at his rest. Anna Pontia Gemella wisheth to her 
most loving Husband the true happiness. 


If it will be any solace to the prescient spirit of the slumbering 
prophet, we can assure Anna Pontia Gemella that we have no grudges 
at her husband’s rest, and that we might have been saved some 
trouble and much inadequately rewarded study if he had secured his 
present calm repose at an earlier day. It is but just, however, to his 
memory to add that he left a most reputable family behind him, whose 
story might well interest us if they too had been among the prophets 
instead of being only sons of a prophet. 

We have remarked that the supposed prediction in regard to Henry 
II.’s death is by no means the most notable of the casual concurrences 
or enforced coincidences to be found in the Centuries of Nostradamus. 
We proceed to justify and to illustrate this observation, stating in 
advance, however, that the whole collection is the barrenest trash, 
the most veritable amphigouri, to use a Rabelesian phrase, that we 
have encountered even in oracular literature. 

The prediction of the assassination, long after the event, of Mont- 
gomery, by whose lance Henry II. had fallen, is even more significant 
than the announcement of the monarch’s death. 


He who in wrestling and martial affairs 

Had carried the prize before his better, 

By night six shall abuse him in his bed, 

Being naked and without harness, he shall suddenly be surprised. 
— III, Xxx. 
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During the religious wars of France the prophecies of Nostradamus 
were continually cited by the contending factions, as were those of , 
Merlin and later seeys throughout the Great Rebellion in England. 
They were probably as often manufactured as cited. A reference to 
the frequency of the services rendered by Nostradamus is found in the 
celebrated Satyre Menipée, in the harangue of Monsieur De L’Aubray, 
which is ascribed to the celebrated scholar Petrus Pithceus. But 
the mode of the reference indicates that such prognostications might 
safely have been made from the due appreciation of antecedent con- 
ditions. These therefore we shall refrain from noticing, and shall 
specify only a few of those in which the coincidence of prediction and 
occurrence is less explicable, and a more striking exhibition of the 
lucky combinations of chance. We shall cite only the versions of 
De Garencitres, and if they remain unintelligible in their English 
translation, we can assure our readers that they are equally obscure 
in their original French. 

Here is an anticipation of the capture of Dreux in 1593 by Henry 
IV., of his conversion to the old creed, and of his assassination near 
the gates of Paris :— 


In the place of Drux a king shall rest himself, 

And shall seek a law changing anatheme ; 

In the meanwhile the heaven shall thunder so strongly 
That a new gate shall kill the king himself.— rx. lvii. 


We have no room for comments, but may state that Henry of Navarre 
was only twelve years of age when Nostradamus died. 

The revolt of the Netherlands and the execution of Charles I., 
events widely separated, are foretold in the following quatrain :— 


Gand and Bruxelles shall go against Antwerp ; 

The Senat of London shall put their king to death; 
The salt and wine shall not be able to do him good, 
That they may have the kingdom in ruine.— Ix. xlix. 


The sack of Antwerp in 1576 is announced in vI. xcvi. 
De Ruyter’s bravado in the Thames in 1667 may be fitted with this 
oracle :— 
The endeavors of the North shall be great, , 
Upon the ocean the gate shall be open, 
The kingdom in the island shall be re-established, 
London shall quake for fear of sails discovered.— 11. Ixviii. 


The Revolution of 1688 and the substitution of William III. for 
James II. on the English throne, may be implied in these lines :— 


Thirty of London shall ey | conspire 
r 


Against their king ; upon the bridge the plot shall be made. 
These satellites shall taste of death; 
A king shall be elected, fair and born in Friezeland.— Iv. Ixxxix. 


M. De Garencitres states, but we have been unable to verify his 
authority, that the prophecies do not extend beyond 1700, or thirty 
years beyond his version. This would be unfortunate, as many 
apposite applications may be made to transactions and characters 
subsequent to that date. Thus the War of the Spanish Succession, 
Prince Eugene of Savoy and the Turkish wars, the War of the Aus- 
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trian Succession, and the Seven Years’ War, may all be detected in 
_ these oracular pages. The French Revolution has been treated with 
frequent and distinguished consideration. Thus — 


» 
Under one shall be peace, and everywhere sete 
But not a long while ; then shall be plundering and rebellion, 
4 a denyal shall town, land and sea be assaulted ; 
T 


en shall be dead and taken prisoners the third part of a million. 
—I. xcii. 


Here is a prediction for Napoleon, which, says the editor, “ needeth 
no explication ”:— 
Out of the deepest part of the West of Europe 
From poor parents a young child shall be born, 


Who with his tongue shall seduce many people ; 
His fame shall increase in the Eastern kingdom.— Il. xxxv. 


Robespierre:is foreseen in vitt, xli. 
The forty bad seasons from 1774 to 1815, which so largely provoked 
and embittered the French Revolution, are not overlooked :— 


During forty years the rainbow shall not appear ; 
During forty years it shall be seen every day; 

The parched earth shall wax dryer and dryer, 

And great floods shall be when it shall appear.—tI. xvii. 


The continuity of scarcity is somewhat overstrained, but some com- 
pensation is offered by the, vision of the forty years of peace from 
1815 to 1848. 

Here is the overthrow of the second French Empire, 

One being ready to fight shall faint ; 


The chief of the adverse party shall obtain the victory, 
Those that fall away shall die in the white territory.— Iv. Ixxv. 


And here may be detected the capture of Sedan and of Louis 
Napoleon :— 

A fire from heaven of a golden color. shall be seen, 

Stricken by the high-born, a wonderful case ; 


Great murder of mankind, the taking of the great Neveu, 
Some dead looking, the proud one shall escape.—1I. xcii. 


Such examples might be indefinitely multiplied. It would be 
hazardous to say that the revelations are more translucent than mud 
or that the versions are either clear or correct; yet such are the 
materials of which the original and enduring fame of Nostradamus 
was composed. We have looked in vain for any preconception of 
Sumner, or Thad. Stevens, or General Butler, or Beecher ; we have 
found no apprehension of the Ku Klux Klan, and have discovered 
nothing that could be twisted into the promise of a third term for 
General Grant. Nostradamus only enables us to ascertain distinctly 
the character of those luminous vapors, those marsh-fires, which form 
the halo around the heads of the prophets of the people. 


Geo. FRED’K HoLMEs, 





FLOWERS FROM A NUN’S GARDEN. 


OTHER sweet! my heart is heavy for the summer’s golden 
hours. 

Naught is left to me of all their glory but these faded flowers ; 
Flowers whose lingering odor bringeth the old pleasure, the old pain — 
O my heart! can such a summer ever come to us again? 
Never was the sky so bright, and never half so green the sod; 
Glowed the hiils and valleys like the very garden of our God. 
Day by day I sat and watched with eager eyes and trembling lips, 
And a longing soul, as one expecting an apocalypse. 


Mother sweet! I need not tell thee how the revelation came: 

Every scroll, as I unsealed it, showed me thy belovéd name. 

Three fair dreams I yet have left me, and I dream them o’er and o’er— 
(God be thanked! whatever cometh, I remember evermore —) 

Three fair dreams are mine forever; but the fairest of the three 

Is the dream of that lost summertide that gave my flowers to me. 


Mother sweet! dost thou remember? All about the charméd place 
Slept the mellow sunlight, and quaint shadows lent a graver grace. 
Down among the flowers we listened to the Sisters’ evening psalm ; 


And upon my restless heart there fell the mantle of thy calm. 

And the sorrow and the weariness of all my barren past 

Fled away, and something whispered, “ Peace hath come to thee at last!” 
*Twas as if some golden legend that our ancient books unfold 

Had come down to me in vision from the saintly days of old. 


Mother sweet! I could not tell thee all my passionate heart that day; 
Faintly yet I sing my love-song, though thou art so far away. 

But I know ’twas good to love thee, for in that same hour were given 
Purer thoughts of all things holy, higher thoughts of God and Heaven. 
Christ’s own benediction seemed to drop upon thee; in mine eyes 
Thou art evermore transfigured as a saint from Paradise ; 

And I never touch this gift of thine — the flowers I love so well, 

But I dream of Heaven’s unfading amaranth and asphodel. 


Mother sweet! that day in summer seemeth long (how long!) ago; 

And the convent ‘garden lieth cold beneath the winter’s snow. 

Yet from southern lands there sigheth even now the spring’s low breath; 

Light is shining out of darkness, life is being born of death. 

Other flowers the earth shall yield thee ; other eyes shall look in thine; 

And the Sisters’ even-song shall float to other ears than mine; 

Sweet south winds shall haunt the garden; summer suns shall gild the. 
shore ;— 

But to me, for all my longing, such a day shall come no more. 


HuGH Lynpsay. 








PAUL H. HAYNE’S POETRY. 


T a time when the war of secession had left the South in a 

condition which appeared to render an exclusively literary 
life a hopeless impossibility, Mr. Hayne immured himself in the 
woods of Georgia, and gavé himself wholly to his pen. Perhaps this 
was the most convincing method he could have adopted of testifying 
by acts to his poetic nascitur, for it was striking an audacious chal- 
lenge-blow on the very shield of Fate, and probably none but a poet 
would have dared it. Doubtless, the struggle which succeeded was 
passionate, fierce, often bitter, sometimes despairing ; one finds traces 
of all this along the music of these verses. It is pleasant now to 
open Legends an.’ Lyrics with the knowledge that the darkest of his 
conflict is over, and that in the growing light of appreciation his by- 
past shadow will show only like a dark calyx through which the 
poet’s rose of fame is bursting. 

We wish to ease our mind in the beginning of the only material 
quarrel we have to pick with Mr. Hayne ; and, for the double pur- 
pose of setting-forth our casus belli, and of showing the reader what 
manner of work Mr. Hayne can do in the most difficult of poetic 
forms, we quote the sonnet addressed 


TO WILLIAM MORRIS. 


In some fair realm unbound of time or space, 

Where souls of all dead May-times, with their play 

Of blissful winds, soft showers and bird-notes gay, 

Make mystic music in the flower-bright place, 

Yea, there, O poets! radiant face to face, 

Keen heart to heart, beneath the enchanted day 

Ye met, each hearkening to the other’s la 

With rapt, sweet eyes, and thoughts of Old-World grace. 
“Son,” saith the elder bard, “‘when thou wert born, 

So yearned toward thine my spirit’s fervency, 

Flamelike its warmth on thy deep soul was shed; 

Hence the ripe blood of England’s lustier morn 

Of song burns through thee ; hence alone on thee 

Fall the rich bays which bloomed round Chaucer’s head!” 


This sonnet was written on reading the “L’Envoy” in the third 
volume of Morris’s Earthly Paradise. Now—though Mr. Hayne is 
by no means the only person who has likened William Morris to 
Geoffrey Chaucer — the enthusiastic belief that the spirit of the older 
poet has come to shine again in the later one, has never been more 
tenderly and reverently embodied than in this lovely sonnet ; but, 
protesting that we owe some keen delights to Mr. Morris, we totally 
dissent from the opinion that there is at bottom any such resemblance 
betwixt him and Chaucer as to entitle him to any sonship or heirship 
of the latter. Moreover, we believe that this theory involves far more 
than a mere critical estimate of the likeness or unlikeness of two 
poets ; nay, we are sure that Mr. Hayne and all modern poets would 
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do well to drink much of Chaucer and little of Morris. For—to in- 
dicate briefly some points of contrast — how does the spite of hope 
spring and upbound into the infinite in Chaucer ; while, ori the other 
hand, how blank, world-bound and wearying is the stone /fagade of 
hopelessness which rears itself uncompromisingly behind the gayest 
pictures of William Morris! Chaucer is eager, expectant. To-day 
is so beautiful, perhaps tomorrow will be more beautiful: life is 
young, who knows ?—he seems to cry, with splendid immeasurable 
confidence in the reserved powers of nature and of man. But Morris 
does not hope: there is, there will be, nothing new under the sun. 
Tomorrow? that may not come; if it does it will be merely to-day 
revamped ; therefore let us amuse ourselves with the daintiest that art 
and culture can give: this is his essential utterance. 

Again, how openly joyful is Chaucer ; how secretly melancholy is 
Morris! Both it is true are full of sunshine ; but Chaucer’s is spring- 
sunshine ; Morris’s is autumn. Chaucer’s falls upon bold mountain 
sides where are rocks, lithe grasses, and trees with big lusty boughs 
and juicy leaves ; where the wild motions of nature, from spring-winds 
to leaping fawns, are artlessly free and unspeakably blissful ; and yet 
where all other forms, whether of monstrous, terrible or wicked, are 
truly revealed. Morris’s, on the other hand, is a late, pleasant, golden- 
tinted light (with just the faintest hint of a coming chill of twilight in 
it), falling upon an exquisitely wrought marble which lies half-buried 
in the sand, and which, Greek as it is, dainty as it is, marvellous as it 
is, is nevertheless a fragment of a ruin. Chaucer rejoices as only 
those can who know thé bound of good red blood through unobstructed 
veins, and the thrilling tingle of nerve and sinew at amity ; and who 
can transport this healthy animalism into their unburdened minds, and 
spiritualise it so that the mere drawing of breath is at once a keen 
delight and an inwardly-felt practical act of praise to the God of a 
strong and beautiful world. Morris too has his sensuous element, but 
it is utterly unlike Chaucer’s ; it is d/ettante, it is amateur sensualism ; 
it is not strong, though sometimes excessive, and it is nervously 
afraid of that satiety which is at once its chief temptation and its 
most awful doom. 

Again, Chaucer lives: Morris dreams. Chaucer, for all the old- 
world tales he tells, yet tells them with the mouths and manners of 
his living time, and so gives us a picture of it like life itself. 
Morris stands between his people and his readers, interpreting his 
characters, who all advance to the same spot on the stage, commu- 
nicate ger him in the same language, the same dialect, the same tone, 
then glide away with the same dreamy mechanism. ‘The Canterbury 
Tales is simply a drama with somewhat more of stage direction than 
is common ; but the Zarthly Paradise is a reverie, which would hate 
nothing so much as to be broken by any collision with that rude 
actual life which Chaucer portrays. 

And finally —for the limits of this paper forbid more than the 
merest indication of a few of the many points of contrast between 
these two — note the faith that shines in Chaucer and the doubt that 
darkens in Morris. Has there been any man since St. John so 
lovable as “the Persoune”? or any sermon since that on the Mount 
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so keenly analytical, so pathetic, so deep, so pitiful, so charitable, so 
brotherly, so pure, so manly, so faithful, so hopeful, so sprightly, so 
terrible, so childlike, so winning, so utterly loving, as “The Persoune’s 
Tale”? But where (it is enough to ask the question in such a con- 
nection) in all that William Morris has written may one find, not 
indeed anything like the Persoune and his tale, for that would be too 
much to ask — there is no man since Shakspeare who has been at all 
capable of ‘hat — but anything even indicating the conception of the 
possibility of such a being as the Persoune? To this height, to this 
depth, neither William Morris nor any other man has reached since 
Dan Chaucer wrote. Let us Shakspeare-worshippers not forget that 
Chaucer lived two centuries earlier than Shakspeare, and had to deal 
with a crude poetic language which Shakspeare found a magnificent 
song-instrument, all in tune and ready to his hand. Let us not forget 
that Shakspeare is first poet and Chaucer second poet, and that these 
two repose alone, apart, far, far above any spot where later climbers 
have sunk torest. And this adjuration is here made with a particular 
and unequivocal solemnity, because of the conviction that we expressed 
in the outset of this subject, that the estimate of these two poets which 
would have them like enough to be father and son, involves deeper 
matter than mere criticism. For if it be true that William Morris is 
Chaucer in modern guise ; if it be true that by virtue of this nine- 
teenth-century dress, Chaucer, the glowing, actual man and lover and 
poet and priest and man’s brother, is changed into Morris, the aimless 
sunset-dreamer of old beautiful dreams ; if Chaucer’s hope is in five 
hundred years darkened to Morris’s thin-veiled despair, Chaucer's joy 
to Morris’s melancholy, Chaucer’s faith to Morris’s blank, Chaucer’s 
religion to Morris’s love-vagueness ; if, we say, it be possible that 
five centuries have wrought Chaucer, that is life, into Morris, that 
is a dream-of-the-past: then, in God’s name, with all reverence, what 
will five more centuries do to us? A true Hindu life-weariness (to 
use one of Novali’s marvellous phrases) is really the atmosphere 
which produces the exquisite haze of Morris’s pictures. Can any 
poet — and we respectfully beg Mr. Hayne to think upon this view 
of the matter, being emboldened to do so by our regard for his 
devotion to letters and for his achievements in that behalf — can any 
poet, we say, shoot his soul’s arrow to its best height, when at once 
bow and string and muscle.and nerve are slackened in this vaporous 
and relaxing air, that comes up out of the old dreams of fates that 
were false and of passions that were not pure? 

In convincing testimony that this question must be answered in 
the negative, any careful reader of Legends and Lyrics will observe 
that it is precisely when Mr. Hayne escapes out of this influence that 
he is at his best. Compare for example Mr. Hayne’s treatment of 
the “ Wife of Brittany” with the unnamed sonnet on page 55, which 
we shall presently quote. The “Wife of Brittany” is a legend 
founded upon the plot of the “Frankeleine’s Tale” of Chaucer. 
Now in Chaucer's time this was a practical poem ; many men had 
not really settled in their minds whether it was right to break even a 
criminal oath, made in folly. But the plot is only conceivable as a 
thing of the past, it belongs to the curiosities of history ; and although 
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Mr. Hayne has told the story with a thousand tender imaginings, 
with many charming graces of versification, with rare strokes of pathos, 
and with a final flow of lucid and silvery melody, yet the poem as a 
whole never reaches the artistic height attained by the sonnet to the 
mocking-bird. In the “Wife of Brittany” and in all similar artistic 
ventures Mr. Hayne will write under the disadvantage of feeling at 
the bottom of his heart that the passion of the poem is amateur 
passion, the terror of it amateur terror, and the whole business little 
more than a dainty titillation of the unreal. But in the sonnet how 
different! Here the yellow-jessamine, the bird, the vine-clumps, the 
odor, the bird-song, all are real ; they doubtless exist in their actual, 
lovely entities around Mr. Hayne’s home in the forest, and they have 
taken hold upon him so fairly that he has turned them into a poem 
meriting his own description of the mocking-bird’s song: 


“A star of music in a fiery cloud.” 


Having thus spoken in the genuine hope of suggesting to Mr. 
Hayne’s mind a train of thought which might be serviceable to his 
genius, we proceed to remark that in Legends and Lyrics we find no 
polemical discussion, no “science,” no “ progress,” no “Comtism,” 
no rugged-termed philosophies, no devotionalism, no religiosity of 
any sort. Mindful only of grand phenomena which no one doubts — 
of fear, hope, love, patriotism, heaven, wife, child, mother, clouds, 
sunlight, flowers, water —these poems tinkle along like Coleridge’s 

hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 


That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a gentle tune. 


This last word indeed hints at what is one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of all Mr. Hayne’s poetry. It is essentially, thoroughly, and 
charmingly tuneful. Ina time when popular poetry is either smug 
and pretty, or philosophically obscure and rhythmically rugged, this 
quality becomes almost unique. There is indeed nearly the same 
difference between poetry and culture-poetry that exists between music 
and counterpoint-music. Culture-poetry, like counterpoint-music, is 
scarcely ever satisfactory to the ear; it is not captivating with that 
indescribable music which can come out of the rudest heart, but which 
cannot come out of the most cultivated head. This feature alone 
would suffice to separate the book before us from the great mass of 
utterances which polished people who are not poets are daily pouring 
upon the air. 

We should like to illustrate Mr. Hayne’s faculty by quoting entire 
his “ Fire-Pictures,” a poem which in point of variety and delicacy of 
fancy,is quite the best of this collection, and in point of pure music 
should be placed beside Edgar Poe’s “ Bells.” Of course, to one who . 
has warmed his winters by nothing more glorious than coal ; to one 
who has never sate in dreamful mood and watched the progress of a 
great hickory fire from the fitful fuliginous beginning thereof, through 
the white brilliance of its prime and the red glory of its decline, unto 
the ashen-gray death of the same, this poem is unintelligible ; but to 
one who has, its fancies and its music will come home with a thousand 
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hearty influences. We regret that it is too long to quote here. It is 
a poem to be read aloud ; a true recifative. The energy of its move- 
ments, the melody of its metres, the changes of its rhythm, the variety 
of its fancies, the artistic advance to its climax, particularly the man- 
agement of its close, where at one and the same time, by the devices 
of onomatopeia and of rhythmical imitation, are doubly interpreted 
the sob of a man and the flicker of a flame so perfectly that sob, 
flicker, word, rhythm, each appears to represent the other, and to 
be used convertibly with the other in such will-o’-wisp transfigurations 
as quite vanish in mere description ; all these elements require for 
full enjoyment that the actual music of the poem should fall upon the 
ear. 

Some of the changes of rhythm above referred to merit especial 
mention, and start some considerations which we regret the limits of 
this paper will not allow us to pursue. Suffice it here to remark that 
whenever an English-speaking person grows unusually solemn or in- 
tense he instinctively resorts to the iambic rhythm for expression. 
Note, for instance, how in number II. at the close the change from 
the trochees to the two iambi “aspire! aspire!” at once represents 
the intensity of the situation and the broken fitfulness of the strug- 
gling flame ; or, again, in that fine scene of number IV., where the 
tambi “ dark-red like blood” give the reader a sudden wrench from 
the trochaic flow as if they plucked him by the sleeve to compel him 
to stop a second on the thought ; or, again, most notable of all, in 
number VI., where from the words “a stir, a murmur deep” to the 
close of the picture the samdi present the agony and the glory of the 
martyr. With these three exceptions the entire poem is in trochees, 
and is an admirable example of the music which can be made with 
those elements. Return to number IX. of this poem, from 


Like a rivulet rippling deep, 
Through the meadow-lands of sleep, 


to its close is, in point of pure trochaic music, of rare excellence. We 
desire, however, to call Mr. Hayne’s attention to a fault of tone which 
occurs in this picture, and in another of the poems of this book. 
Where the lines run: 


Though the lotos swings its stem 
With a lulling stir of /eaves, 

Though the lady-lily /aves 

Coy feet in the crystal waves, 

And a silvery undertune 

From some mystic wind-song grieves, 


“leaves” of course is intended to rhyme with “grieves,” four lines 
down, atid “laves” with “waves”; but “laves” is the next rhyme- 
tone to “leaves,” and this proximity renders it obnoxious to two 
objections. One is, that it leaves the reader for a moment in doubt 
whether “aves” is really intended to rhyme with “leaves ””— a doubt 
which interferes with the reader’s enjoyment as long as it lasts. The 
other and stronger objection is, that the immediate juxtaposition of 
the slightly-varying rhyme-tones “ leaves” and “laves” gives the ear 
the same displeasure which the eye suffers from two shades of the 
same color in a lady’s dress — both tones seem faded. 
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The faults of “ Fire-Pictures ” are faults which we detect in all Mr. 
Hayne’s poetry ; and as they are remediable, we call his attention to 
them with all the more vigor. They are of two classes. First, we 
observe a frequently-recurring /apsus of thought, in which Mr, Hayne 
falls into trite similes, worn collocations of words and commonplace 
sentiments. To have these hackneyed couples of words and ideas 
continually popping in upon us out of Mr. Hayne’s beautiful things, 
is to suffer the chagrin and the anguish of that hapless man who in the 
hot summer rushes afar from toil and trouble across the ocean into a 
distant land, and there in the heavenly weather, while idly wandering 
down some wild and lovely glen, given up to all tender meditations, 
suddenly, on pushing aside a great frond of fern, comes bump upon 
the smug familiar faces of Smith, Jones and Brown, whom he had 
left amid the hot grind of the street, and whose presence immediately 
transports him back to the sweaty moil of stocks, bacon and dry- 
goods. Such expressions are: “changing like a wizard-thought,” 
or “like a charmed thought,” or “like a Protean thought,” and others 
in “ Fire-Pictures.” More notable still in this respect is the poem 
“Renewed.” The first four lines of this poem are so entirely com- 
monplace that they are quite sufficient to throw any reader off the 
scent and cause him to abandon the piece ; yet the very next four 
are exceedingly beautiful, with all the clear and limpid music of 
Mr. Hayne’s style, and with a bright change in the rhythm which is 
full of happy effects. Witness: 


RENEWED. 


Welcome, rippling sunshine ! 
Welcome, joyous air! 
Like a demon-shadow 
Flies the gaunt Despair ! 
Heaven through heights of happy calm 
its heart of hearts uncloses, 
Zo win earth’s answering love, in balm, 
Her blushing thanks, in roses !— &c. 


The second fault to which we wish to call Mr. Hayne’s attention is 
diffuseness, principally originating in a lavishness and looseness of 
adjectives. Whatever may be said of Edgar Poe’s theory of the im- 
possibility of a long poem, or that all long poems are merely series 
of short poems connected by something that is not poetry, it may at 
least with safety be asserted that in a time when trade has lengthened 
life by shortening leisure, the ideal of the lyric poem is a brief, 
sweet, intense, electric flashing of the lyric idea in upon the hurrying 
intelligence of men, so that the vivid truth may attack even an un- 
willing retina, and perpetuate itself thereupon even after the hasty 
eyelid has closed to shut out the sight. Now, either a free or an in- 
exact use of adjectives is a departure from this ideal, not only be- 
cause it impairs the strength of the articulate idea, but because it so 
far cumbers the whole poem as, if the fault extends throughout, to 
render it too long to be readable by many of those whom all true 
poets desire to reach. Notable instances of Mr. Hayne’s dereliction 
in this regard may be found in his frequent and often inexact employ- 
ment of the words “cordial,” “weird,” and “fairy” in these poems. 
’ 
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One can easily trace the manner in which this vice escapes the poet’s 
attention. Busied with some central idea, and hurried by the passion 
of creating, he will not hesitate for a descriptive in some minor 
phrase, but dashes down the first term that occurs, if it will but 
answer tolerably, so that presently, from habit, a certain favored few 
adjectives come to understand, as it were, that this duty is expected 
of them, and get trained to stand by and help whenever the poet’s 
mind is fatigued or hurried. 

Perhaps the nearest approaches to the ideal of lyric poetry in this 
book are the invocation to the wife with which it commences —as it 
were, grace before meat —and the poem called “A Summer Mood,” 
based on a line from Thomas Heyward: “ Now, by my faith, a grue- 
some mood for summer.” From the latter we quote a line out of the 
third verse and the last three verses :-— 


The sunshine mocks the tears it may not dry, 


The field-birds seem to twit us as they pass, 
With their small blisses, piped so clear and loud: 
The cricket triumphs o’er us in the.grass ; 

And the lark glancing beam-like up the cloud, 


Sings us to scorn with his keen rhapsodies : 

Small things and great unconscious tauntings bring 
To edge our cares, whilst we, the proud and wise, 
Envy the insect’s joy, the birdling’s wing! 


And thus for evermore, till time shall cease, 

Man’s soul and Nature’s—each a separate sphere — 
Revolves, the one in discord, one in peace, 

— And who shall make the solemn mystery clear? 


The stanza of this poem in which “the field-birds twit us as they 
pass, with their small blisses,” is a genuine snatch caught from out 
the sedges of a Southern field, where we doubt not Mr. Hayne has 
often strolled or lain, companioned only by the small crooked-flighted 
sparrow, whose whistle, so keen that it amounts to a hiss, seems to 
have suggested the very sibillations of the s’s so frequently occurring. 

In “ In Utroque Fidelis” is beautifully blended a tone of tranquil 
description with that of.a passionate love-song. A lover about to be 
off to the wars has stolen at midnight to snatch a farewell glance at 
the home of his beloved. ‘The following four verses show something 
of the art of the poem :— 


I waft a sigh from this fond soul to thine, 

A little sigh, yet honey-laden, dear, 

With fairy freightage of such hopes divine 

As fain would flutter gently at thine ear, 
And entering find their way 

Down to the heart so veiled from me by day. 


In dreams, in dreams, perchance thou art not coy; 
And one keen hope more bold than all the rest 
May touch thy spirit with a tremulous joy, 
And stir an answering softness in thy breast. 

O sleep, O blest eclipse ! 
What murmured word is faltering at her lips? 
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Still, breathless still! No voice in earth or air: 

I only know my delicate darling lies, 

A twilight lustre glimmering in her hair, 

And dews of peace within her languid eyes: 
Yea, only know that I 

Am called from love and dreams perhaps to die, 


Die when the heavens are thick with scarlet rain, 

And every time-throb ’s fated: even there 

Her face would shine through mists of mortal pain, 

And sweeten death like some incarnate prayer. 
Hark! ’Tis the trumpet’s swell! 

O love, O dreams, farewell, farewell, farewell ! 


In the particular of tranquil description, however, some good work 
occurs in the ode to “Sleep.” Witness the following extracts, which 
form the beginning and the end of the poem :— 


Beyond the sunset and the amber sea, 

To the lone depths of ether, cold and bare, 
Thy influence, soul of all tranquillity, 

Hallows the earth and awes the reverent air. 
Then woo me here amid ine iia ies 
Breathe on my eyelids, press thine ps Mec lips 
Close to mine own, enfold me in thine arms, 
And cloud my spirit with thy sweet eclipse ; 
And while: from waning depth to depth I fall, 
Down-lapsing to the utmost depths of all, 

Till wan forgetiulness, obscurely stealing, 

Creeps like an incantation on the soul,— 

And o’er the slow ebb of my conscious life 

Dies the thin flush of the last conscious feeling,— 
And, like abortive thunder, the dull roll 

Of sullen passions ebbs far, far away,— 

O Angel! loose the chords which cling to strife, 
Sever the gossamer bondage of my breath, 

And let me pass, gently as winds in May, 

From the dim realm which owns thy shadowy sway, 
To'thy diviner sleep, O ‘sacred Death! 


We would like to praise “Glaucus” for the fine spirit-of-green- 
leaves which makes the poem so dainty and shady and cool. We 
would like, too, to discuss with Mr. Hayne whether the climacteric 
point in the tale of the “ Wife of Brittany,”— which is the moment 
when the Wife meets Aurelian for the purpose of performing her’ 
dreadful promise —does not need a more dramatic accentuation to 
relieve it from the danger of anti-climax to which this wonderfully 
smooth narrative is liable at that point. We could wish further to 
commend the admirably harmonised tone of “ Prexaspes,” where the 
words seem at once hot, wan, cruel and wicked; and the elegant 
rendering of Aéthra, which is quite the most artistically told tale in 
the book ; and the reverent piety which shines in the final offering 
to the poet’s mother ; and many other things. But this paper has 
already reached its limit. We may be permitted in closing it to 
observe that already, since the publication of Legends and Lyrics, 
other poems of Mr. Hayne’s have appeared, as for example the two 
“Forest Pictures” in the Atantic Monthly, which exhibit a growing 
strength and more vigorous realism in his poetic faculty; and we 
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venture to express the hope that his pen may yet embody the pretty 
fancy of his poem called — 


THE NEST. 


At the poet’s life-core lying, 
Is a sheltered and sacred nest, 
Where, as yet unfledged for flying, 
His callow fancies rest — 


Fancies and thoughts and feelings 
Which the mother Psyche breeds, 

And passions whose dim revealings 
But torture their hungry needs. 


Yet there cometh a summer splendor 
When the golden brood wax strong, 

And, with voices grand or tender, 
They rise to the heaven of song. 


SrpneEy LANIER. 








UNCLE SAM’S SITES. 


HE recent flight of a person claiming to be the Governor 
of Louisiana, to the New Orleans Custom-house, where 
he took sanctuary while awaiting the aid of the President, and 
the comments of the press on this singular hegira, have opened a 
question of great moment, on the nature and bearings of which we 
should have, not hastily formed notions, but deliberate convictions. 
A portion of the press has asserted the strange proposition that this 
flight to the Custom-house was “a flight into foreign territory,” and 
that while there “ he was no more in the State of Louisiana than Don 
Carlos would be in Spain if he sought refuge in the fortress of Gib- 
Chancellor Kent italicises the following compendious 
declaration: ‘The State governments have no jurisdiction in places 
ceded to the United States.’ . ... When a person is in a Custom- 
house, he is not bound by the laws of the State, because he is not 
within the State ; and for the same reason, when there, he can not 
exercise any civil or political privileges under the laws of the State.” 
So according to this authority, we can “leave our own to stand on 
foreign ground,” or, in other words, indulge in the luxury of foreign 
travel by simply going to the post-office or custom-house. 
To go abroad on a legal fiction, is about as novel and unsatisfac- 
tory as it is to have the soil and jurisdiction of Louisiana bespeckled 
with as many patches of foreign territory as Uncle Sam may acquire 
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and use for custom-house, post-office, or war purposes ; and I beg leave 
to offer against the theory a protest, and a few scraps of food for 
future thought on the subject, especially as I have at present neither 
the leisure nor the mood for elaborate discussion, and as the sword 
is now and here more potent than reason. 

The association of States called the United States acquires and 
holds property in a State, as will be seen, say in New York or Louis- 
iana, just as any other proprietor does ; and appears in court to sue, 
and, if it choose, be sued, just as any other person does ; and, in- 
deed, as to these matters, Uncle Sam in his great white palace has 
no advantage over Uncle Tom in his lowly cabin. 


THE LORDSHIP OF THE SOIL. 


Before the union of States was, the separate States WERE; and 
the former, with the constitution of government, must have sprung 
from the creative and delegating will of the latter. 

New York declares [see her Constitution, Article I., §11]: “The 
people of this State, in their right of sovereignty, are deemed to pos- 
sess the original and ultimate property in and to all lands within the 
jurisdiction of this State.” 

Judge Kent [1v. Com. 424.] states the American law and doctrine 
on this subject as follows: “The State steps in place of the feudal 
lord, by virtue of its sovereignty, as the original and ultimate pro- 
prietor of all the lands within its jurisdiction.” 

See also the Constitution of Virginia, e¢ ads. 


CONDITIONAL GRANTS. 


The State generally cedes to the United States [not to the Govern- 
ment] the use and jurisdiction of and over the site federally required 
—the good faith of equal leagued powers being the guaranty. of proper 
use, and of non-abuse ; added to which “the. . . States guaranty 
to every State... . arepublican .... government,” which means 
the entire control of her people and soil. 

Publicists, and all honorable minds, recognise in these guaranties 
a higher sanction than constitutions possess, to wit, the sacred honor 
of States, pledged before God and man, and backed by the w/tima ratio 
regum. 

I have seen at least one hundred and fifty Acts of New York [see 
Rey. Stat. 1859], most if not all of which contain something like the 
following —the Act concerning the site of the Brooklyn Navy-yard: 
“The United States are to retain such use and jurisdiction so long as 
the said tract shall be applied to the defence and safety of the said 
State and no longer.” 

The Act as to the site of the arsenal at Watervliet says: “so long 
as the said tract shall be applied to the use of providing for the 
defence and safety of the said State, and no longer.” 

We already see then that the federal tenure is only a holding with 
the authority and for the use of the State. 

The Picayune’s idea seems ‘to be, that New York has mottled her- 
self with federal spots, and that like the leopard she cannot change 

4 ; 
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them ; Uncle Sam with Briarean hands holding her and her sisters 
“in sweet communion joined,” and using the said spots — ceded only 
for her “defence and safety” —for the fastening of his indissoluble 
chains, so that if he choose he can torture her into dying agonies, and 
then murder her for struggling to be free. 

Let any one that desires to investigate this subject, look at the 
statutes thereon of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, ef ads. 


MERE OWNERSHIP 


of sites as property seems to be, in all these States, acquired in the 
usual way, so that Uncle Sam is placed on the same footing with any 
other avuncular kinsman ; ¢. g. South Carolina, by the Act of Dec. 19, 
1805, provisoed that the United States before taking possession of 
certain cessions, should “pay due compensation to the owners.” 
Massachusetts spoke sdem sonans. Pennsylvania, for very many of 
the early years of the Union, would only cede use and occupation, 
reserving soil and jurisdiction. How her law stands now I know not. 

In many cases the State exempts the United States as owner from 
taxation of the ceded property — a favor it only grants to other owners 
out of grace, and for public good. 

Moreover, in many Acts the resolutory condition is expressed that 
the use and jurisdiction must be for the purposes contemplated or 
the subject of the cession be given up. 


JURISDICTION OVER SUCH SITES. 


New York seems to give the United States judicial jurisdiction in 
a greater or less degree, as may be required. It may be plenary in 
some cases ; ¢. g. over forts and in navy-yards. Probably she thinks 
her limitations and the resolutory conditions aforesaid. may be vindi- 
cated by the sword; for she declares that “the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of this State extend to all places within the boundaries 
thereof, . . . but-the extent of such jurisdiction over places that have 
been or may be ceded to the United States shall be qualified by the 
terms of such cession.” She also makes it “the duty of the Governor, 
and of all subordinate officers, to maintain and defend her sovereignty 
and jurisdiction.” [See Const. and Rev. Stat. of N. Y.] 

MASSACHUSETTS, in ceding Castle Island, Boston harbor, in 1798, 
declared that “all civil and such criminal process as shall issue under 
the authority of this commonwealth . . . may be executed therein in 
the same way and manner as though this cession and consent had 
not been made and granted.” 

PENNSYLVANIA, in ceding Mud Island, under various conditions 
provides that “the jurisdiction of the State over said island in civil 
and criminal cases be the same as before the passage of the Act.” 

The late SourH Caro.ina declared in 1805, in the cession of 
many forts and sites for forts, that “all process, civil and criminal, 
issued under the authority of this State shall and may be 
served and executed on any part of land, sites, forts and fortifications 
so ceded by this Act, and on any person or persons there being and 
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implicated in matters of law.” [See also her law of 17th Dec., 1816, 
and of zoth Dec., 1823.] 


Tue ConpiTIons ACCEPTED. 


President Jefferson reported to Congress in 1806 “an Act of 
cession of the State of South Carolina of various forts and sites for 
forts in that State, on the conditions therein expressed.” 

The Federal Constitution provides for exclusive legislation by 
Congress over places purchased “dy the consent of the Legislature of the 
State,” for “forts, arsenals, dockyard, and other needful buildings”; 
and the Act of Congress of March 2oth, 1794, provides for the Presi- 
dent receiving such cessions ; “or where such cessions shall not be 
made,” for “the purchase of such lands on behalf of the United 
States: provided that no purchase shall be made where such lands 
are the property of a State.” 

Volumes of such extracts could be given from all the pages of our 
history except perhaps the most recent, which I could only examine 
with disgust ; but the above may suffice to induce search and thought 
on the subject. 

As to general principles then, it seems: 

That the State became the successor, as to New York, of the 
British sovereignty, and as to Louisiana of the French, and as such 
held the eminent domain ; and that it is “the original and ultimate 
proprietor of all the lands within its jurisdiction.” 

That such property was originally under the sovereignty and eminent 
domain of the State, and was owned by a State citizen; that the 
eminent domain is still hers, and that the escheat would be to her as 
would be the reversion in lack of heirs. 

That it is acquirable for and by the United States [not for and by the 
Government] only “ by the consent of the Legislature of the State” — that 
is to say, the sovereign commonwealth’s consent must be had, and 
that conditions and limitations can be imposed when the consent is 

iven. 
. That the associated States are the grantee, while the Government is 
not ; this having no power or even capacity to be such. 

That they seem to hold as joint tenants, a trust primarily for the 
people, z. ¢. the commonwealth, concerned. ‘These technical terms 
come nearest to expressing the tenure. 

That the said property is to be held and used by “the United 
States” for certain purposes only, to wit, those of the Constitution ; 
notably “defence,” not attack, and “welfare,” not injury, insult, and 
destruction of liberty. 

That the holders and users of this property have only a small, if 
any, part of an owner’s right of disposal, this right being confined to 
the very few powers actually written in the Constitution, these limiting 
to a very narrow scope alike the use and the jus disponendi. If the 
United States were sovereign and owner, nothing could prevent their 
selling custom-houses, arsenals, forts, &c., to foreign powers. 

And, finally, that the Government is only a creation of the people, 
while the officials have none but delegated powers ; the fathers always 
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calling these officials “substitutes and agents,” so that “the Govern- 
ment” is but an agency, and the property it holds a trust. 

It follows that the jurisdiction of the United States on the soil of 
New York is that of New York herself; her federally delegated 
powers being wielded by her and her sisters’ federal, instead of her 
State agents. 

Every word of history, constitutional law, and the teachings of the 
fathers, support this view, and show the soil in question to be home 
soil in every, and foreign in no sense. 

If the custom-house site were foreign, could not a murderer, 
ravisher, traitor, or other malefactor, flee there, and — barring Uncle 
Sam’s comity — only be obtainable under an extradition treaty, which 
we at present have not, but which perhaps we should proceed to get ? 
As treason to the States is now loyalty to Uncle Sam, a negotiation 
for it would be declined. 

REFLECTIONS. 


The reflecting mind must see that, as all there is of government in 
our country is the ruling of the people by themselves ; as “ the original and 
ultimate property ” of all the land is theirs ; as the eminent domain, 
including the sites of custom-houses, post-offices, and even forts, navy- 
yards, &c., is theirs; as such places (as well as all other federal 
means) must be used only for the “defence” of the people; and as 
Louisiana is an integral part of such people, the sites in question can- 
not be foreign, but must be domestic territory. 


OnE Source OF RIGHT AND POWER 


only can exist in a republic, and that is “the people ”— self-existent, 
self-organised, self-governing — the commonwealth. If this fact were 
recognised, there would be no difference of opinion, no clashing of 
authority, no conflict of arms. Any one can appreciate this truth if 
he will reflect that a person, a corporation, and a State, all have the 
same kind of mental organisation. New York as a commonwealth, for 
instance, is distinct in name, distinct in people, distinct in organism, 
distinct in geography and boundaries, distinct as a body-politic, and 
necessarily distinct in soul or mind, and hence distinct in the per- 
ceptive faculties, reasoning powers, judgment and will, which must 
think, reason and judge for as well as govern and protect her people, 
and dispose of what to her belongs for her and their defence and 
welfare. There is then but one source of right and power, and the 
State and federal agencies are both from this source; hence it is 
mere baseless and unworthy punctilio that says to either State or 
federal officer: “Thus far and no farther!” A marshal should 
execute his process freely in the State-house, and a sheriff in the 
post-office. Why not? They are both servants of one master. Did 
anybody ever hear of any trouble in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Massachusetts, where the right to execute all civil and criminal 
process on such ceded places is reserved and freely exercised ? 

Even without such reseryation such right must exist, unless ex- 
pressly waived or suspended ; for such cessions must be construed, 
in reference to the objects and motives of the parties making and 
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receiving the grants, with strict construction in favor of the grantor, 
especially a sovereign one. Moreover, it is presumable that original 
authority does no act tending to its abatement or destruction. 

In conclusion, I believe it will be found dy the people, if they ever 
come to serious ideas of reform, or dy the Gibbon of the great Republic: 

That sovereign jurisdiction in all things resides in the people, who 
politically exist and act only as States ; 

That the Federal government holds only delegated powers, and is 
the agent of the said people, they as commonwealths being the only 
government of our country ; and 

That these could associate only by the exercise of their own wills ; 
that these wills must have continued in existence to complete the 
association, to carry it into effect, and to amend, or perchance 
abolish, the terms of union that they had agreed upon ; and that the 
individuals, in which those wills reside, do necessarily now exist with 
as much independence in being and- action as so many associated 
men. 

B. J. SaGE, JR. 








FANNY’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE was a neat, thick packet of letters, written by the girl 
he loved best, found among the possessions of a certain young 
midshipman called Philip Ainsleigh, U. S. N., after his death. He 
was drowned while out in a little sail-boat along-shore with a merry 
party. His ship was homeward bound after a three-years cruise, 
and he was about to return to three women whose love centred in 
him— his young sister, his widowed mother, and his little lady-love. 
He was a fine, manly fellow, handsome, generous and full of promise; 
and by that fatal accident, or Providence — the capsizing of the boat 
which carried him under with it—the hopes of many hearts were 
shipwrecked too. 

Out of the midshipman’s pocket, when his body was recovered to 
be given again to the sea with solemn burial-services, were taken two 
other letters written by the same girlish hand. The writer received 
all her letters agqin, and on a certain occasion in her after-life she 
burned the neat, well-kept packet of the letters she had lovingly 
written the dead boy during his three-years absence ; but she never 
burned these two that had felt the last struggle of the gallant heart 
against which they lay—these two, faded and creased and once 
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soaked in salt sea-water. She folded these in a paper and kept 
them. The paper enclosed also a lock of curly dark hair, and on it 
her hand traced two lines of Miss Rossetti’s — two lines so real and 
sad and passionate to the girl as she wrote them :— 


“Philip with the merry life in lip and curl, 
Philip, my playfellow, drowned in the sea.” 


This was the first letter —the first she had ever.written him :— 


UNDER OUR TREE, THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

My Dear Phil :—You cannot imagine how changed it is, as you 
never were in any sad place that was without you. We all miss you 
always— Cousin Honora and little Ernestine and I, even the dogs 
and servants, and all the boys and girls. Every one talked about 
’ you, and wished to see you at the picnic the other day. I went with 
the Mays, and I believe Cousin Honora wondered at me for going off 
so gaily, in my pink ribbons, laughing with the rest. I believe she 
thinks I owe great duties to the ring you gave me, and to our 
engagement, though she smiled at us when you told her of it before 
you left. “Engaged! Fanny is only fourteen!” Dear Phil, I 
missed you, indeed I did, for all my laughing and dancing so long. 
But I do not feel about you as Cousin Honora does ; she is so afraid 
of the sea, and there is such faim in her dear clear eyes sometimes 
when we talk of it all. What I think of is your home-coming, when 
I shall have learned so much, and grown so much better, and am 
seventeen years old and ready to marry you. To think how we used 
to play being married and keeping house when we were such babies! 
I was such a sad, wee bit of a thing when your father brought me to 
his home, a little orphan child ; and such a far-away cousin, no one 
would have thought it his duty to take charge of me but himself. 
And you first taught me that I was naturally merry and affectionate ; 
aud oh! what happy old days we have had together here. Ernestine 
was a little baby then, and she is growing into such a bright, wise 
little girl now. She is very fond of her book now, and studies much 
harder than she did, because she wants to learn how to write brother 
Phil a nice letter. - What names you and I used to invent to interest 
her in her alphabet! Doubled up a, and f making a bow, curly c, 
and crooked s, g with a tail and round o. And how we two exulted 
together over o-x ox and i-n in! The lessons are so much soberer, 
without my fellow-teacher to help and illustrate. Cousin Honora sits 
sewing in the window, the canary sings in his cage, and Ernestine 
with her flossy head above the book on my knee reads soberly, “And 
Tom saw by the door a lit-tle kit-ten on the cold steps.” She stops 
to look and say, “ Does brother Phil know I am six years old now?” 
She asks that very often, as her birthday came since you left. “She 
is very proud of her new reader and her six years. 

What a plain stupid letter to spin out for you! But there is 
nothing new to write about. You can tell me all about the ship, and 
who you like on board, and everything that is about you. Cousin 
Honora will write to you to-day also. Good-bye. She has some 
messages for you; I have left them to her. Your loving 

Fanny. 
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The other letter was the last he had received, and was written 
about three years later. It was a very short, loving little letter, very 
womanly and tender. It had a few cheery words to say about his 
mother and little Ernestine, and an old playfellow or two ; a doubt, 
half tenderness, half humility, about her fitness to be a wife at seven- 
teen, and was signed, like the other, “ Your loving Fanny.” 

And Midshipman Philip Ainsleigh was drowned, just on the eve of 
his home-coming. These two letters, and the curl, and a few of his 
letters to her, were things that Fanny Vincent sighed over years and 
years after ; things that called a tear to the bright eyes sometimes, 
though many people thought her too unromantic ever to recall a dead 
sorrow in her prosperous after-life. ‘ 

Fanny’s seventeen bonny, untroubled years were over, her first 
love dead, and her life’s history had a page turned. She wept and 
sorrowed heartily for a time. She was of a sincere, loving nature, and 
Philip had been her darling ever since he had first welcomed and 
loved her, coming as a little orphan child to her cousin’s home. Her 
cousin Honora, who had been a mother to her for years, was one of 
the gentlest and most unselfish of women. Her own grief for her son 
did not blind her to the fact that Fanny was sadly changed from the 
pretty, cheerful girl she had been, to a pale, listless little creature, 
quiet and morbidly sad ; and she insisted, with gentle urgency, on 
Fanny’s accepting an invitation to visit some friends who lived in one 
of the Atlantic cities. So Fanny kissed her cousin Honora and little 
Ernestine, and went away to make her first appearance in a gay world. 

She did not return for three months; Philip had then been dead 
nearly ten, and she seemed, though changed, recovered from her 
grief. She was quieter, handsomer, with a new coldness and reserve 
about her. She corresponded with some of her friends in the city, 
but said little of her letters, and she never seemed like her impulsive, 
affectionate self with any one but little Ernestine. When something 
over a year had passed since Philip’s death, she told her cousin 
Honora that she had promised to be married. Her small property 
was her own at eighteen, and no one said her nay. 

The wooer of little Fanny Vincent was a wealthy gentleman, fifty 
years old, living in the city she had visited. He was kindly, courteous, 
fine-looking ; and while Fanny had turned carelessly away from 
younger suitors, he had pleased her taste. Moreover, she had a love 
of the world, of wealth and luxury, and Mr. Greyson’s dollars were 
counted by the hundred thousand. He had never been married, but 
had a widowed sister to order his fine establishment. Perhaps when 
Fanny faltered out to him that poor little story of her past, he may 
have answered her confidence with a tale of some early love of his 
own ; at any rate, Fanny did tell him candidly of her past sorrow, 
burned her ships behind her, and became at eighteen the wife of Mr. 
Richard Greyson. 


CuHaPTeER II. 


Rather in the suburbs of the city, a little set back in its terraced 
grounds from the street, stood a sombre, dark, large house. Heavy 
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iron gates shut up the well-kept avenue, and a high brick-wall sur- 
rounded the ample enclosure. It was at a front window, the curtains 
of which, were not yet drawn, that Fanny Greyson sat looking out 
with an eager face. Her husband kad insisted on her remaining at 
home on this chill December evening, and he himself had gone to 
meet the guest she expected with such loving impatience; so there 
she sat, looking handsome enough, but very eager and anxious, 
awaiting his return. 

Fanny had a happy life since her marriage, on the whole, in spite 
of some vexations. She was a careless yet generous creature ; she 
seldom reasoned, but her instincts were fine and just. She had a 
gracious way about her that won her many friends, and her enemies 
did not trouble her much. There was a queer mixture of dignity and 
reserve, frankness and suavity in her. Her husband liked her best 
in her teasing moods. He liked her petulance ; he would give her 
anything to have her scold and beg for it, and he delighted in dis- 
playing her gifts and good qualities. Fanny sang in many a charity 
concert and attended many a ball merely to please him; and if 
sometimes it struck her with a sudden sting or pang that she was so 
exhibited, that perhaps there was a lack of delicacy in his boastful 
admiration for her, she smothered every outcry of pain and went her 
way. He did love her ; his devotion surrounded her as with a shield. 
There were members of his own family who might have struck at her 
had they dared, but he never let them dare. 

As Fanny looked, sitting at the window, a more classic face than 
hers might easily have been found. Her nose was audaciously pretty, 
but its outline was the very defiance of Greek symmetry ; her rose- 
tinted cheeks were roundly globed. The whole dignity of her beauty 
lay in the broad white brows, the large, soft, luminous brown eyes, 
and the mouth, expressive of all sweetness, not very small, perfectly 
shaped, and with lines both of good-humor and latent firmness about 
it. Fanny’s round white arms and throat gleamed from the lace in 
the neck and sleeves of her heavy silk ; her listening head drooped 
sideways, and eyes looking out into the darkness, her shining hair so 
faultlessly arranged, complete the picture — a picture that found favor 
in the eyes of a young man who lounged at the fire. He was leaning 
back, a book between his fingers, regarding her from under his 
drooping eyelids with an air which expressed a certain impertinent 
admiration and intense self-satisfaction ; a look he would not have 
cared to bestow on Fanny Greyson before the light of her full, steady, 
eyes ; but as Mrs. Greyson was wholly oblivious of his presence, her 
hnsband’s nephew, George St. Andrew, eyed her as superciliously as 
he chose. - He did not like “Aunt Fanny” over-well ; indeed, George 
and his brother Austin had been taught by their mother to consider 
themselves the heirs of the wealthy old bachelor-uncle who had been 
their guardian, and they had not hailed the arrival of his young wife 
with very sincere joy. But George considered himself a judge of fine 
women and fine horses, and he was bestowing his flattering approval 
upon the lady three years his junior whom he called aunt. 

Mrs. St. Andrew was sitting in a large easy-chair opposite her son ; 
a large, not unhandsome old woman, who idled away her long, weary 
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days without being much trouble to any one. She was essentially lazy, 
selfish and. egotistical, like George her favorite son.” She was nota 
strictly truthful person, but her little deceptions and hypocrisies were 
never malicious ; and given the ease, the servants, and the money she 
desired, she read her novels, drank her tea, humored her own small 
whims, and always spoke pleasantly to those about her, especially to 
Fanny, whom she disliked as much as she troubled herself to dislike 
any one, because she was jealous of her. 

Fanny’s thoughts were far enough from sister-in-law or nephew as 
she sat listening and waiting. Cousin Honora was living now in the 
country with a married sister. She would not leave her sister to live 
with Fanny, though her young cousin had earnestly entreated her to ; 
but she had sent Ernestine at last, in reply to Fanny’s pleadings ; and 
on this evening she would arrive for a visit of a month ortwo, Fanny 
was pondering over the past as she waited ; but she had left the win- 
dow at last, with an impatient step, and had just struck a few hasty 
chords on the piano when the carriage-wheels were heard. She 
quitted her seat and ran to the door. George St. Andrew rose, and 
saw his aunt in the hall stoop in her shining silks and gather in her 
arms a slight, childish figure. Then she led her little guest in—a 
slight, demure being, with a delicate-featured, lovely face, and a 
quantity of shining golden hair. 

“Well, Silken-Hair, will you be introduced to me?” asked George 
St. Andrew, stooping and taking the little hand as he met the child’s 
inquiring eyes. 

“This is Mr. St. Andrew, Ernestine,” said Fanny. “He means to 
be very polite to you, and I am sure you are going to like him par- 
ticularly.” 

“TI am your most obedient servant, Mademoiselle,” said George, 
bowing profoundly. “What may I call you?” 

“T am named Ernestine Ainsleigh,” said the little one, somewhat 
perplexed by this tall, whiskered young man, whose manner seemed 
doubtful to her, and whom she addressed with much grave dignity. 
She shook’ hands with Mrs. St. Andrew, answering some questions 
about her journey in a soft, pleasant voice that suited with her looks ; 
and then turning again to her cousin Fanny, asked her to take her up 
stairs. 

In a few days Ernestine became perfectly at home in this new 
house. Certainly she had never seen such splendors before, such 
paintings, such silver, such carpets, rooms so large and beautiful ; but 
she took to the luxury and elegance about her with a simple ease that ' 
marked her ladyhood. Fanny was devoted to her. Mr. Greyson 
petted the little fairy, as he called her, and her sweet childish dignity 
and simplicity won on all who knew her. She had one aversion, and 
her well-bred little efforts to conceal it were amusing; it was for 
George St. Andrew, who, singularly enough, was piqued by it, and 
made every exertion to win her fancy. He seated himself beside her 
once, as she sat on a sofa reading. Ernestine kept her place fora 
moment, and was then quietly slipping away, when he caught and 
detained her. Naturally a hot-tempered child, Ernestine’s color rose, 
and‘she made a little effort to get away, but finding it fruitless, her 
struggles ceased at once. 
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“ You are rude, Mr. George,” she said, coldly. 

He laughed, and lifted his face —that handsome, red-and-white, 
insolent face. 

“Kiss me and I'll let you go,” he said. 

Kiss him! Women had called George handsome again and again. 
There was indeed a beauty of symmetry in his regular features, of 
color in his rich dark hair and eyes, his curling moustache and glow- 
ing cheek ; but that odd impulse which makes some children ‘repel a 
bad man made Ernestine vehemently dislike the uplooking face. She 
turned away her head ; she was quite pale with anger, and spoke in 
a strangely gentle voice. 

“ Please let me go,” she said. “I dislike you very much.” 

George suddenly released her. ’ 

“Well, Princess!” he said. “What do you think of me anyway?” 

“I do not think you are a very polite gentleman,” said Ernestine, 
walking off to the door. George followed her with his eyes. 

“Ernestine!” he called, very beseechingly, “will you not talk to 
me a little? I have something to ask you.” 

She paused at the door. 

“Come and talk. I will tell you a secret and show you somefhing 
very pretty.” 

“ What is it?” asked Ernestine, who had the Mother-Eve inquisi- 
tiveness. 

“Something pretty —a picture.” 

“Won’t you touch me?” 

“ Not once.” 

She returned slowly and doubtfully, as if half regretting the com- 
promise with dignity, and asked, “ Where is it?” 

_“You mustn’t tell. Promise!” 

“T won’t tell.” 

“Look in this locket.” 

She drew near and looked eagerly. He had opened a large locket 
which hung on his watch-chain, and disclosed a beautiful face. 

“Isn’t she pretty?” he asked softly, smiling to himself at his suc- 
cess in enticing the child to him again. It was a point with George 
that no one of womankind should resist his will, and it absolutely 
pleased him to influence this mere child. 

“Very pretty. May I touch?” 

He gave the locket into her hand. 

“Do you love her?” she asked. 

Perhaps nobody would have believed it who knew him, but George 
suddenly blushed, and very red. He jerked the locket away and 
shut it up. 

“You little monkey! Don’t you tell anybody there is a lady in 
my locket. Stop! don’t be angry, Princess. Don’t go; I want to 
tell you about her. This beautiful lady is very sick.” 

“ She looks fit to go to heaven,” said Ernestine. “Will she die?” 

“Perhaps she will die,” said George, with a spasm, as if of pain 
twitching his mouth ; “ but I doubt of her going to heaven,” he added, 
with an odd, bitter smile. 

“Is she not very good ?” 
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“Not very,” said George, coolly ; “but she is far better than I, 
poor dear! Princess, if she lives I think I will marry her; and if 
she dies — she is not to die!” he cried, with sudden vehemence. 

“Mr. George,” said Ernestine, softly, after the abrupt silence, “I 
am very sorry about her.” And out of the woman’s pity in the 
childish heart she suddenly gave the kiss desired. It was the only 
willing kiss he ever had from her. 

Austin St. Andrew came to his uncle’s home at Christmas from 
college. He was a grave, quiet young fellow, and showed little 
affection to any member of the family. He was not so handsome as 
his brother, but he had the same commanding figure and dark com- 
plexion. His face was square-cut, well-featured, rather pale than 
flushed. There was an air of reposeful power about him ; one felt 
that a keen, evenly-judging mind looked out from the warm darkness 
of his eyes. He had a nobler intellect, but not so brilliant a manner 
as his brother, more true feeling and less sensuality. Any one would 
put confidence in Austin, a few people would love him; but his 
polite, grave manner had somewhere a sting of scorn in it. People 
felt instinctively that he believed in them and in nothing without the 
strongest proof. 

George and Austin were not intimate, having few tastes in common. 
The elder was noticeably the mother’s favorite. To his uncle Austin 
was perfectly respectful, and Fanny he seemed really to like. He 
would sit by her side with an air of quiet satisfaction that pleased her 
as long as she would play or sing for him, and Fanny seemed to him 
always bright and pleasant. She certainly kept a charming house, 
and entertained all company with ease and elegance. Fanny at 
twenty-one was “the fashion” in a fashionable circle ; yet few who 
knew her as a charming hostess, as the belle of a ball, as the princess 
of sweet singers, would have known her as the gentle woman who 
bent with an odd feeling of almost maternal tenderness over the 
couch of little Ernestine, and looked upon the golden head and 
flushing cheek with loving eyes. Ernestine was only eight years 
younger than her cousin, but with her slight figure, her air of perfect 
simplicity, she still appeared like a very young child, and as such 
Fanny and every one else regarded her. 

It was a week or two since George had shown Ernestine the picture 
in his locket that he came in one evening looking paler than his wont, 
and called Ernestine back as she was ascending the stairs. 

“Stop, Princess, and say good-night. Come here ; I have news to 
tell you.” And then taking her little hand as he stood on the stairs, 
he said, “ My beautiful lady is dead.” 

“Oh, Mr. George!” The child’s accents were full of real distress, 
and her eyes began to fill. George stood silent a moment, and then 
kissed the little hand he held, and saying abruptly, “Good-night, 
little girl,” turned off and walked down the hall. 

Ernestine watched him next day with pitying eyes. She did not 
really like Mr. George yet, but she was sorry for him ; and he taxed 
her sympathy unmercifully by making her serve and pet him during 
the three or four days following while he remained at home. At the 
end of that time he roused himself, and went out gorgeously attired to 
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the opera, and thenceforward seemed to our little lady gayer, rosier 
and more disagreeable than ever. 

Austin St. Andrew first broke the pleasant family-circle gathered 
at Mr. Greyson’s that Christmas by his return to college. In the 
spring little Ernestine went back to her mother, and George and his 
mother took a summer-trip, leaving early in June. Changes passed 
over them all. The awful, the stupendous change that ends this 
visible life came suddenly to one: Mr. Greyson crossed the dark 
and rapid river of death in the sleep and silence of night. Fanny 
Greyson, not yet twenty-two years old, was left, young, beautiful and 
wealthy, the widow of the late capitalist Richard Greyson. 

The blow fell more heavily than most expected it to fall. She 
grieved passionately, for her nature was affectionate and her husband 
had been kind and true. So young, so cast adrift from all earthly 
ties, she felt very desolate. She insisted that her husband’s relatives 
should still make their home with her. With the exception of a few 
thousands to each of his nephews, Mr. Greyson had left everything 
to her. In event of her second marriage, indeed, the property was 
to be divided between his two nephews, and she was to have only 
ten thousand dollars, the sum she had brought him ; but while she 
remained a widow—and it was not likely that she would do anything 
less sensible, as her sister-in-law remarked — the income of an estate 
worth some three hundred thousand dollars was her own, and if she 
died a widow she could will it as she pleased. 

Fanny was in her twenty-fourth year, having been already two years 
a widow, when she and Ernestine Ainsleigh entered Mrs. Greyson’s 
parlor-door again, one November evening, after a journey together. 


CHAPTER III. 


Austin had been the topic under discussion with George St. An- 
drew and his mother, as they sat awaiting the arrival of Mrs. Grey- 
son and Ernestine. It was a source of great vexation to George that 
instead of settling down, as they had done, to receive from Mrs. Grey- 
son their place in her house, the expense of their horses, carriage and 
servants, which she maintained with her own, Austin had taken an 
independent course. He had bought George’s share in the old home- 
stead, and gone to farming there, in a poor way, not having capital 
enough to repair and thoroughly cultivate it, and yet determined not 
to sell it. George’s wrath rose every time he thought of it. 

“He can barely exist on the wretched old place ; and besides, he 
was born to be a student, not a farmer. And it doesn’t look well for 
him to go off in that style. I am deucedly ashamed to own him, too ; 
one doesn’t care to speak of a brother living like an owl in the desert. 
People will imagine we’ve hidden him off there because he’s mad or 
disreputable.” 

“Hush grumbling, George, do!” said his mother sharply. “ Listen ! 
Is that the carriage?” 

“No,” he answered, after a moment’s silence. ‘“ Well, she’ll soon 
come. Confound it! if Uncle Dick had never seen her, we should 
have fared well. And the folly of a will like his! She will remain 
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a widow of course ; she has all the good the world can give. She 
can continue to lead the fashion as she has always done ; her house 
can be the centre of gayety, she can have endless admiration and 
plenty of sly flirtations. Zounds! she’s at liberty to be as fast as 
she pleases, just so she don’t marry!” 

“ She has not been attempting to lead the fashion just yet, at least,” 
says Mrs. St. Andrew, carelessly. 

“Wait till she begins!” George answers, with a low laugh. 
“Heigho! I wonder if that little Ernestine will have the spirit to be 
worth a gentle flirtation ? ” 

“She may be worth more. Fanny will certainly leave her every 
cent she has; she would give her the half of her kingdom this 
minute.” 

George whistled. “Thanks for the suggestion, madame ma mére,” 
he said, rising and stretching himself with a superb insolence of man- 
ner which his glance at the mirror seemed to fortify. It was not two 
minutes before Fanny Greyson and Ernestine Ainsleigh crossed the 
threshold. 

Ernestine was sixteen now, and had attained a graceful stature. 
Her features were delicate and regular, her eyes dark gray and very 
beautiful, and her. mouth sensitive, but not weak. Her laughter 
changed her face completely from the grave, not unattractive woman- 
liness of the look it bore in repose ; when she smiled, the dimpling 
cheeks, the shining eyes, her pretty laughing mouth and perfect 
teeth, the delicate complexion and golden hair, seemed all to bear 
the stamp of childhood still. 

George found it easy to like this fairy child ; and his devotion soon 
grew so apparent that Fanny began to open her big brown eyes and 
look on with interest. Few women have the strength of mind to re- 
frain from meddling in*an incipient love-affair. Fanny had the folly 
to speak with George St. Andrew on the subject. He confessed his 
“attachment.” Fanny knew him too superficially to know the evil in 
him, and she said, warmly: 

“Tf you can win my little Ernst, George, don’t hurry her, but by- 
and-bye my husband’s nephew and my own darling will be welcome to 
all I possess. Oh, it will be so right and fit! And you shall take half 
upon your wedding- day.” And so they fixed Ernestine’s fate between 
them. 

Before that winter was over the Greyson house was thrown open to 
society. Mrs. Greyson had little dances or musical parties every 
fortnight. The gates to the smooth avenue were set wide ; the sombre 
old house was lighted up, and over the dark terraces music rang out 
in the frosty air. 

Mrs. Greyson did not dance, but she enlivened and entertained 
the whole party. She usually wore heavy black silk relieved with 
white at her throat and wrists, and she sometimes added a knot of 
lavender ribbon or a white rgse to her adornings. ‘There were 
plenty to carp at and criticise these things, but Fanny was ever 
popular, and held her own well, fronting the world with those serene 
white brows and level, big brown eyes. Those who sneered at her, 
still sought her smiles ; those longed to be admitted to her set who 
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affected to censure her. Those who believed her cold and heartless 
were deeply swayed in her presence by the charm of her manner. 
Those who called her thoughtless and worldly acknowledged her to 
be clever and brilliant. She had some warm real friends and 
admirers, and hers seemed a fair and prosperous life. But after all, 
Fanny’s womanly, sweet heart was fast asleep. She liked her set ; 
she loved Ernestine ; she had charity for the world, but the very 
heart of her heart kept a silence as she held up her head and walked 
her even path of life. 

Ernestine was admired, praised and petted on every hand. People 
called her Pond-lily, Princess, Goldilocks ; each had a fancy to fit 
the graceful young girl. George St. Andrew was in the first rank of 
her suitors. He was beginning to know her well now —to know her 
faults. He had seen the dangerous flash in the dark gray eyes too 
often not to know that she had a high temper. In one of her angry 
fits she would astonish him by a moment’s violence, but her sudden 
pallor and trembling self-control showed that she was trying to over- 
come her fault. She was very pure and truthful, certainly ; that 
widowed “Cousin Honora,” living in the Virginia mountains, must 
have been a good mother to have a daughter so peerless in these 
respects. But Ernestine was a little foo religious. There was the 
making of a fanatic in that little being, for all her whiteness and 
softness and golden lights. George had to lay aside his ridicule of 
church and creed ; she lost all the softness and wavering of youth, 
all patience, moderation and charity in answering him. Fanny was a 
worldly woman perhaps, but she held religion in reverence ; yet she 
was not apt to be severe on those outside of the church. She could 
even, to Ernestine’s surprise, believe a man to be a Christian though 
not a churchman ; to be a good man, though he doubted the creeds. 

“You take things so easily because you care much for nothing,” 
Ernestine once said. 

“J care a great deal for many things,” said Fanny. “I love my 
kind as well as my church. I love human.beings, saints and sinners. 
God does that, only in an infinite measure, as | can’t.” 

“Do you believe that He loves opera and theatre dancers, and 
circus people, and gamblers and drunkards?” asked Ernestine, 
severely. 

Fanny eyed her in surprise. “I could not doubt that He loves 
every living soul,” she answered. “Oh, Ernestine, what will soften 
that cruel, bigoted little heart of yours? There is such a strange ~ 
mixture in you! Some of your prejudices are pure and right, and 
some are bitter and severe and wicked. My dear, with our little 
minds let us not set limits to the goodness of God ; our duty is to 
love Him as well as we can, and to trust to His love to save us 
wholly.” 

“ Cousin Fanny, do you think it will foster our love for Him — this 
theatre-going and party-giving? I have not yet been to the theatre, 
and we are going to-night. 1 want to go dreadfully, but some good 
people think it so wrong. If I thought it would do me harm, I 
would not go. Do you think it will?” 

“You must decide for yourself after trying it. Temperaments 
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differ. To some people it seems just a means of culture and of joy, 
and leaves them unhurt; other natures it jars against and injures. 
No man may judge his brother. You must suit yourself. I believe 
in no teacher as in experience.” 

“ My cousin Charlie Drummond spoke to me about theatres before 
I came. Aunt Mary, with whom Mamma lives, is his mother, you 
know, and she and all his people are rather strict and opposed to 
play-going. But Charlie is not. He says a good play is a rational 
and literary entertainment. I would do almost anything Charlie 
sanctioned.” 

“ You must think a great deal of him.” 

“Yes. Iwish you knew him. Oh, I love him dearly! And he 
is the only first cousin I have in the world, you know.” 

The theatre is filled that night. Occupying good seats, one may 
readily recognise the handsome woman in light mourning. That 
elegant fellow in her party is George St. Andrew, and between the 
two sits our novice, with a fair young face flushed with excitement 
and expectation. An actress of high reputation is starring it, and 
has on the authority of the play-bills a competent company. Ernes- 
tine, with her book-culture, her high ideals of acting, her natural 
taste and discrimination, sits prepared for an illusion, a perfect 
vision of the true spirit of the drama. The curtain rises, the house 
is hushed, the scenes are enacted, and the play goes on. The actress 
is great indeed, for her part of the tragedy is well-rendered ; in spite 
of all obstacles she is true, is awful, is pathetic, but she cannot do 
eyerything. ‘The company is poor. One grins when one should look 
melancholy, and with a low laugh rewards the speeches of actors who 
are striving to impress the audience with—themselves. The scenery 
and stage properties are defective. One recognises and criticises the 
play all along ; the play never seems a reality. 

‘lhe curtain falls, the overcoats are donned, the wrappings gathered 
up ; the audience generally is pleased. Ernestine is arisen from her 
seat with hot dry lips, weary eyes, and a disappointed, feverish feeling. © 
Her keen expectation of something better has kept her excited all 
through, but she has not been satisfied, charmed, fascinated, as she 
had hoped to be. 

“Did you like it, Ernst?” asks Mrs. Greyson. 

“I do not feel used to it; I feel bewildered,” is all Ernst can reply, 
and the answer is received with an indulgent smile. 

She goes to the theatre next time “to see something lighter.” It 
is a society-play, and there is a brief after-piece which is thought very 
funny. ‘lhe company is fair, and several characters equally well 
sustained, which is all an unimpassioned spectator could say; and 
yet the company is immensely popular, and draws crowded houses 
every night it is in the city. Ernestine decidedly wished to have a 
good time, and sometimes she laughed very heartily, either because 
of the wit in the play, or because of the contagion of the laughter 
about her; but unconsciously a grave look stole over her face very 
often. ‘lhe play was considered remarkably refined, but its wit 
seemed often gross to unaccustomed ears. ‘The dancing introduced 
was particularly modest, but it looked very bold to eyes unused to it; 
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and the wonder and disapproval that flushed Ernestine’s cheek it 
had been as well not to excite. Theatre-going or any diversion 
which had in it shocks to the subtle, delicate feelings of that little 
being called Ernestine — the sixteen-year-old creature with the deep- 
searching, wistful eyes and sensitive mouth — was a sin against her 
character. 

Fanny Greyson soon felt it so. She herself was a large-natured 
woman, with rare qualities. Fanny could seek out the knowledge of 
good and evil ; she was worldly-wise ; she ‘had a large charity that 
could cover, not impurely, many sins ; she could separate between 
right and wrong, and between the offence and the offender, with nice 
discrimination ; and though not childly-innocent, she was virtuous 
and good. The sight of sin, the violation of good taste, therefore, did 
not touch her to the quick, while still she had nothing in common with 
the offence. But Fanny felt that Ernestine had different character- 
istics, fostered by a different life. Perhaps the child loved the pure 
and beautiful more than she, the opposites being more painful to her ; 
she could not, like Fanny, eye things unlovely with disdain, but 
coolly. 

as Ernst,” said Fanny, “have you decided whether or no you will 
go to the theatre again?” 

“Tam so ‘green’ that I feel out of my element there,” said Ernes- 
tine. “I should have to get used to it before I could enjoy it.” 

“There is no need of your getting used to it,” said Fanny. “In 
getting used to it you would have to do violence to your feelings for 
some time, and I do not know that a changing them would be to any 
good. It is as well that you have tried it, | believe. If such amuse- 
ments had been always withheld from you, you would have felt mulcted 
of your share of world-seeing by another’s will; and never have felt 
satisfied about it. But you have been made, my dear, as some rare 
women are, with a natural aversion to things that may be unsafe. I 
do not know whether I am glad or sorry not to be so sensitive as you ; 
at any rate, 1 am not. And Ernst, my love, because you do not like 
the theatre, don’t blame others who do. Others see objects from a 
different point from yours. You have no right to judge another.” 

_ “Cousin Fanny,” cries Miss Ainsleigh, “1 would like to have your 
wise tolerance. You are all-sided! You do not laugh at me, though 
you are not like me. You do not blame anything.” 

“Oh, yes, I do, Ernst!” Mrs. Greyson says, laughing. “I should 
be in a bad way if nothing was repulsive to me: but if I find that 
anything is, I do not wish to say so unless I can serve some good 
purpose thereby. But now, Ernst, tell me truly, can you have charity 
for me and others who find enough enjoyment in the plays to choose 
to see them?” 

“Of course!” in some surprise. “Do you suppose I think my 
feelings infallible? Can’t you believe that 1 admire you more than 
myself? No, Cousin Fanny, you shall not teach me in vain. I see 
how much better and lovelier one can be without being bigoted and 
prejudiced.” 


George St. Andrew was Ernestine’s trial. ‘There was scarcely a 
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taste or feeling which they had in common, yet from their living in 
the same house, and from receiving various kindnesses and attentions 
from him, Ernestine was forced to allow him a certain intimacy. She 
had never been so much thrown with any other man except with that 
cousin Charlie Drummond, in the mountains ; and George knew how 
to advance, step by step, this intimacy, and ensnare his prey, who 
might tremble and struggle and resent her imprisonment, and yet was 
his captive. His perfect self-possession abashed and silenced Ernes- 
tine. If it seemed to him natural and right to put his hand on her 
shoulder, as they stood singing trios with Mrs. Greyson ; if he took 
her hand, in his matter-of-course way, or carelessly touched her hair, 
while Ernestine instinctively resented it, she was averse to displaying 
uneasiness or displeasure, since he behaved so naturally and as-, 
suredly, and as Mrs. Greyson never noticed his conduct. “ ‘They think 
I am still a child,” she meditated, indignantly ; but as she saw it dis- 
pleased Fanny when she made any of her vigorous speeches about 
George’s failings, she kept silence. 

George found a new zest in life since he had met Ernestine. He 
enjoyed tormenting her. He could watch the dangerous spark kind- 
ling in her fine gray eyes, and was cautious not to provoke her too 
much ; but it was irresistibly good sport to carry on this wordless 
teasing, silencing, and controlling of the graceful, passionate little 
being. She obeyed his looks and gestures now as if against her will, 
but still certainly. George thought it would be a good thing to have 
a wife who would never allow life to become monotonous. Indeed, 
in his musings over a cigar he came to the conclusion that he was 


honestly in love with her ; that she was absolutely charming. That 
she would eventually be his wife he entertained no doubt. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was in June that Fanny and Ernestine, with George on duty as 
escort, set out to go to the mountains of Virginia to see “ Cousin 
Honora,” at her sister’s home. Mrs. St. Andrew remained at the 
Greyson place, satisfied to enjoy its solitude and comforts for a 
season, and planning a trip for herself later in the season. The 
Drummonds had consented to receive Mrs. Greyson and George St. 
Andrew as summer boarders. It was the custom of the neighbor- 
hood, since the war had left the once wealthy farmers stripped of 
all their possessions save some hundreds of acres each, which not 
one had the means to cultivate as of old. The Drummonds were of 
that good, hospitable Virginia gentry which the State is proud to own. 
They were still wealthy, though not as lavishly surrounded with 
luxury as in the old days; and Fanny Greyson and George St. An- 
drew were allowed to become their guests in this way, only that they 
would thus be more certain to remain so long as they were pleased 
and happy there. 

Days of storm had preceded their departure ; but ‘at last came a 
royal morning, a morning with a cool blue sky filled with soft white 
clouds; a day when the earth lay rejoicing in sunlight, and the 
freshened foliage was all tender and green. ‘They hastily completed 
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their preparations for the journey, and on the next day took wing. 
The recent storms had left the country through which they went fair 
and fresh, but it had destroyed as well as renewed : fences were torn 
down, outhouses and old buildings left in ruins, even trees uptorn, 
broken, or stripped of many limbs; gulleys and banks had been 
washed by the torrents, and the trains moved more slowly than usual 
along the track ; and on the second day of their journey, the day on 
which they expected to reach the Drummond farm —“ Westlook ”— 
the weather began to threaten again. All the morning a lowering 
sky hung over them, and when at two o’clock they left their train at 
a little “ Junction” where they expected to take a branch line, they 
were told that the trains were not running, as the track had been 
‘injured and was impassable five miles below. What todo now? On 
this branch line they were to have gone nine miles only, at the end 
of that distance they were to take a stage and ride over four miles 
of a bad mountain road, which was bad enough — but now! 

George decided that the ladies could not remain where they were. 
The Junction was a miserable little place, and the only inn a poor 
affair, which had no fit accommodations for the party. The pro- 
prietor served the disheartened travellers with as good a meal as he 
could furnish ; and while they were eating, large drops of rain began 
to fall. The idea of being imprisoned here through several days of 
storm made George desperate. He inquired if a carriage could be 
hired from any one. A stout, phlegmatic young negro was intro- 
duced as a hack-driver, and assured them the distance to the Drum- 
mond farm was only fifteen miles, while the innkeeper said it was 
nearer twenty or twenty-five. George went to look at the horses: 
they were large, steady, strong-looking animals; the carriage was 
shabby, but stout and sound. George hired the conveyance, returned 
to the inn, made arrangements for the bulk of their luggage to be 
forwarded in time, and had a little of it brought out to go with them, 
and, after some delays, the more than half-reluctant ladies and he 
were on the way, the driver having engaged to perform the journey 
in four hours at the farthest. 

Through the heavy rain, along a miserable, rocky road, the car- 
riage was being slowly and wearily drawn when night began to gather 
around the travellers. Finally, with half an oath, George declared 
that the driver must have lost the way. 

“We shall never reach our journey’s end!” said Ernestine, with 
a sigh. George, who had been shaking at the window, trying to let 
the glass down for the purpose of making inquiries, now turned to 
her. 

“Poor tired child!” he said, “I'll bring this day’s journey to an 
end very shortly. You are worn out,” and with a kick and a shake he 
loosed the cranky slide, and put his head out of the window. 

“ Hollo! you, sir!” he called, peremptorily. “Do you know where 
you are?” 

“Yes, mars’r.” 

“How many miles from the tavern?” 

Bout nine, I think, sah.” 

“How much farther to Mr. Drummond’s?” 
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“*Bout eight miles, sah.” 

“ Rascal ! you said we had only fifteen miles to go when we started. 
Where’s the nearest inn?” 

“ Whar we’s done lef’, sah.” 

“Whose is the nearest house?” 

“Mas’r Austin St. Andrew’s is ’bout a mile off, sah.” 

“T say,” said George, drawing in his head and turning his red, 
flushed face to the ladies, “my sociable brother Austin lives near — 
shall we call on the hermit for entertainment? We must stop short 
of the Drummonds, I see.” 

“Oh, by all means, take us to Austin’s!” said Mrs. Greyson, 
roused. “He shall receive us, and he will be glad to see us too, I 
am sure. George, order the man to drive there at once! I should 
die with five miles more of this road.” 

George gave the order, and the carriage trundled on. It grew 
quite dusk. ‘The ladies sat weary and silent in their corners, with 
closed eyes. Ernestine, fatigued to exhaustion, actually fell into a 
light slumber, and woke in five minutes to find her head on George’s 
shoulder and his arm steadying her in her sleep. Whether this was 
meant for a kindly attention or an unwarrantable impertinence Er- 
nestine was too bewildered toconjecture. She would have withdrawn 
from him without a word, but he held her firmly. 

“ Make yourself comfortable,” he said, in a low, but quiet, positive 
tone. “Be sensible, Ernestine ; don’t let me think you so notional, 
my child.” 

The frank-sounding words controlled her a little, but she was not 
passive long. Persistently and silently she tried to remove his arm, 
until by his alternate firmness and yielding, and a smothered laugh 
from his lips, she perceived that he was only amused and was making 
play out of it. 

“I despise you from the bottom of my heart!” she cried. “If I 
once get away from you I will never go near you again—never! A 
gentleman would not annoy me so. Let me go!” 

“So, Spitfire! Are you done?” he said, coolly. 

“You shall be called to account for this, sir!” she answered, 
stormily. “Some people love me, and will show you your place as a 
coward and an impertinent! There! Will you let me go? I will 
call out and wake poor Cousin Fanny.” 

He had released her, but was laughing, “Do not call out your 
champions, Princess,” he said. “ Forgive me, fevize, if I offended you. 
My desire is to be your champion myself, and I shall not readily be 
induced to resign my place.” 

The carriage stopped. “Where are we?” asked Mrs. Greyson, 
Starting up. 

Beside a broad wooden gate and a tall rickety fence they had halted. 
Beyond, in the gloom, stood a sentinel row of gaunt, half-foliaged 
poplars ; still further was a neglected lawn or yard, and a large, 
spectral-looking white house. 

‘The driver gave a call, for the place looked deserted and unin- 
habited. He was answered by distant whines and growls. A far- 
away door opened, and several dogs came tumbling and scrambling 
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forth, barking most furiously ; and presently a light glimmered and 
then stood still in the doorway of the negro cabin, one of the small 
dark outhouses built beyond the old dwelling-house, whence the dogs 
had issued, and a negro man, holding a lamp in his hand, demanded, 
“Whah is you? Who’s dah?” 

“Golly!” was the sole reply of the driver, in a tone of disgust. 

George, opening the window, called out: “ You Sambo!” 

“Yes, sah!” promptly, for the negro now knew that he was speak- 
ing to a “white gemman.” He silenced the dogs without leaving the 
shelter of his door, and then asked : “ Who is you, mas’r?” 

“Does Austin St. Andrew live here?” 

“Yes, sah, shorely ; dis his place.” 

“Ts he at home?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Step in directly and say that his brother wants to speak to him.” 

“ Who, mars’r?” 

“His brother ; and be quick!” 

The man set the lamp back in the room, recalled the dogs, and ran 
out in the rain across to the house. He came around the corner of 
the house again in a moment, and opened the shaky, unwilling gate. 
“Drive up to the front do’, mars’r,” he said, and peering into the 
carriage as it passed, he ejaculated, “Ladies! Ef it don’t beat!”— 

As the carriage stopped on the soggy lawn before the house-porch, 
the door was abruptly opened, and revealed by a lamp in the hall the 
tall form of Austin St. Andrew appeared. “George?” he called, 
inquiringly. 

“The same,” responded his brother, shaking at the carriage door 
with angry force. 

“Oh, Austin, for mercy’s sake take us in!” cried Mrs. Greyson at 
the same time. Promptly, but with astonishment, the gentleman 
advanced. 

“Aunt Fanny! Well, this is both a surprise and a pleasure! What 
good wind has blown you to this out-of-the-way spot? You're very 
welcome. Ah!” as the door was opened and George stepped out, 
“ How are you? Walk inatonce. Let me lift you out, Aunt Fanny — 
give yourself to me, don’t put your foot on that muddy —there!” 
And he swung her to the porch. Surprise and pleasure had loosed 
grave Austin’s tongue. He turned back to shut the carriage-door, 
when another soft little hand fell into his own. “Let me help you 
too,” he said at once, politely. He could not see Ernestine, and in 
his bewilderment could not imagine who she was; but lifting the 
slender creature to the light and the porch together, he suddenly 
recalled the face. ‘“ Miss Ernestine?” 

“Yes, Mr. Austin,” she said, smiling brightly in spite of her 
fatigue. Austin paused a moment and directed that the horses and 
driver should be made comfortable ; then, leading Ernestine in, wel- 
comed his unexpected guests to Poplar Hill. 

The room in which he received them was large, carpetless, and with 
its not too abundant furniture in disorder. ‘The chill and cheerless 
night had been shut out, however ; heavy wooden shutters were closed, 
and a bright little fire made merry the dark andirons and big hearth. 
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A student’s lamp burned brightly on a table in the middle of the 
room ; and on this table, which was of rosewood, heavily carved and 
dark, the one handsome piece of furniture in the room, lay many 
books. The comfortable leather chair near the table Austin gave 
Mrs. Greyson ; drew forward a low rush-bottomed chair with stumpy 
rockers for Ernestine; helped George and himself to seats, and 
listened to their woes. He seemed very kind and pleasant, Ernes- 
tine thought. His establishment was very plain, but his bright, dark 
eyes and tone of cheery hospitality welcomed them to the best of it. 
The life of a solitary was evidently not the lot for which nature had 
cast him. 

He had supper brought in very soon, and the servant reported a 
lull in the storm. They supped most comfortably ; the coffee was 
good, the bread, butter and milk of the best, and cold chicken and 
ham were brought out for them. After the man had taken away the 
dishes, Austin went out into the hall and held a consultation with 
him ; soon there was a noise heard in the next room, an old woman 
passed through the room in which they sat with sheets and towels 
over her arm, and at about ten o’clock, when the party at the fire had 
begun to be very sleepy, she opened the door leading into the next 
room, and said, with a bobbing courtesy, “ Ladies, your room is ready 
when you is.” 

“There'll be a pallet to make in here, Aunt Maria,” said Austin. 

“Qh, Austin, are we routing you out of yourown room? Iam so 
sorry,” exclaimed Mrs. Greyson, rising to retire. 

“T shall have pleasanter dreams there hereafter,” said Austin, 
rising and bowing with grave politeness as the ladies left the room. 

Ernestine and Mrs. Greyson were left alone, the old woman having 
departed. Their bed-chamber was as large as the room they had 
just left. A little fire had just been lit in the fireplace there ; a shin- 
ing brass fender and a worn rug lay before it. The floor was uncar- 
peted ; the two or three plain, common chairs in the room contrasted 
with a very high, dark old mahogany bureau, above which a small - 
looking-glass swung in its antiquated setting ; and an enormous tester 
bedstead matched the bureau in age and height. One must climb 
three or four feet to get into it. In olden times, of course, mahogany 
steps, neatly carpeted, stood beside this lofty affair; but the steps 
were gone, and their absence ignored by the tall and active owner of 
this Liliputian couch. As to Fanny and Ernestine, they laughed at 
the series of gymnastics they would have to perform in order to mount 
it. 

A sudden, sharp patter of rain came against the window; the 
storm had burst again. The cousins drew near the fire and sat wearily 
down without beginning to undress, for the redoubled violence of the 
tempest awed them into inactivity. Peal after peal of thunder rolled 
over their heads ; a louder crash than usual made Mrs. Greyson bury 
her head in Ernestine’s lap and stop her ears ; for some moments she 
lay trembling with nervousness, a deafening peal succeeded, and 
Mrs. Greyson started up with a scream of terror. She was answered 
by a quick step in the next room, and Austin knocked at her door, 
crying, “Aunt Fanny, is anything the matter?” 
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Half ashamed of her own terror, Mrs. Greyson could not yet 
recover herself. She hurriedly opened the door. “I am frightened, 
Austin,” she acknowledged. “Of course you are laughing at me.” 

“Tt is nothing to laugh at; the storm is grand,” said Austin, 
serenely. “Come and look out of the window”— he had unclosed 
one of the shutters in the sitting-room — “the lightning is magni- 
ficent.” 

Mrs. Greyson looked at him in some perplexity. Did he seriously 
invite her to look out on the storm that so terrified her? Austin was 
quite grave, and held out his hand. She smiled, though pale with 
terror. “I had rather be at the fireside, as George is,” she said, and 
crossed the room, taking a seat near the elder brother. Looking 
round as she did so, she saw Ernestine standing beside Austin at the 
window. As she looked, a blinding flash of lightning lit their faces — 
the delicate beauty of Ernestine’s, awed yet eager, and the dark, 
clear-cut features of the young man at her side. Fanny shuddered 
at the long white light ; but when its radiance died from the out-door 
scene Ernestine and Austin spoke together: “That was splendid!” 

A moment after, George, who had picked up a volume of Dickens, 
read aloud a paragraph or two. It was irresistible in spite of the 
storm. Mrs. Greyson’s merry laugh rang out, Ernestine’s awe melted 
into mirth, and even grave Austin gave way soon, and closing the 
shutters, insisted that George should continue to read. The spirits 
of the whole party rose, and when at last the book was thrown aside, 
and Austin rose to look out again, Mrs. Greyson followed him. He 
paused before unclosing the shutters. 

“Tf you ladies would like, we can go to the tower-room — there ¢s 
a tower, Aunt Fanny, whence we can see the whole country. I have 
spent hours in that top room of a stormy night. You have no idea 
how in the heart of the storm one feels.” ‘There was a glow of en- 
thusiasm on his face. “ Miss Ernestine, would you like to go?” 

“Tf Cousin Fanny would.” 

“T will go,” said Fanny ; “I do not believe I shall be so afraid 
again. Come, George.” 

“We must traverse dark passages and climb some stairs,” said 
Austin, as the party crossed the hall. He opened the door to a dark 
room. 

“We had best go two and two,” said George, stepping forward ; 
but before he touched Ernestine, Austin felt a little hand slipped into 
his, and she had said quite clearly: “I wish you would take my 
hand, Mr. Austin ; I shall feel quite safe then.” 

Her manner was meant more for George than Austin, though she 
really felt an instinctive confidence in the latter; but Austin, as he 
took her hand, thought to himself that the little city-spoiled coquette 
need not try to use her pretty tricks with him. Still, this rather cold 
and suspicious young man took careful charge of Ernestine on their 
deviating way, loosing her hand only when the whole party stood in 
a small room at the top of the tower, with window-panes on all sides 
open to the sight of the storm. 

“In the heart of the tempest indeed,” said Fanny, after a pause. 
The lightning lit the whole room with its flame ; they were encircled 
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with thunders, the wind moaned around them. The torn and jagged 
clouds flew over the sky, the rain fell unwearyingly ; but Ernestine 
stood with a face serene, though solemn, until in the darkness she felt 
George’s outstretched hand touch her. 

“Mr. Austin!” she called, involuntarily, hastily rejoining him. 
He turned from the window to her. 

“ Are you frightened? Shall we go?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, turning. 

“T am glad you have enough of it,” said Fanny, shuddering ; 
“nothing could be more dreary than this.” 

George pressed to Ernestine’s side again and took her hand. She 
knew by instinct who touched her and cried, louder than she in- 
tended, “ Don’t!” 

“What is the matter?” said Fanny, turning; but Austin had 
suddenly divined the trouble. 

“George, will you go first to the bottom of this flight?” he said ; 
and George went. “Aunt Fanny, these steps are straight ; will you 
godown? Miss Ernestine, give me your hand ; come down with me.” 

As they went down he felt the confidence of the soft touch in his 
clasp, and Austin was justly glad in knowing that it was natural to 
put confidence in him. His faults were discernible; but many 
people had trusted him, and none unwisely. His honor was unim- 
peachable. 

The ladies said good-night once more, and this time closed the 
door finally. In a few minutes Fanny and Ernestine were lying 
on the great bed, watching the dying firelight flicker on the wall, and 
soon both slept well. 


[CONCLUDED IN ‘NEXT NUMBER. ] 





SHOULD UNIVERSITIES BE PROVINCIAL? 


“ Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum.” 


HE New York World, the sturdiest.and ablest opponent of 
centralisation in the United States, not long since, in comment- 
ing cordially upon Mr. Johns Hopkins’ magnificent endowment of our 
coming university, so far forgot its principles as to regret that the 
money, instead of being used to create a new school in Baltimore, 
had not been applied to augment the already large resources of 
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Harvard or Yale, and so give the country at large at least “one great 
university.” In a somewhat similar way, an esteemed correspondent, 
to whom I had made some flippant remarks about the organisation of 
the Hopkins University (a subject in which I suppose every thinking 
man in Maryland takes a great interest), suggesting that all the scien- 
tific and literary celebrities of the day should be invited to take 
chairs — Darwin and Tyndal, Proctor and Taine, Swinburne and 
Morris, Ben Butler and Bret Harte — rather jumped at the core of the 
suggestion, and thought it would be really wise, if only practicable, 
to fill every chair with “shining lights.” .I will not stop to inquire 
just now — though the matter is important to be considered in prac- 
tical university organisation — whether the “ shining lights ” of science, 
art and literature burn so well and without fuliginous obstructions 
under the bushel of a university. But it does seem to me that a 
fallacy underlies both my friend’s and the Wor/d’s idea of the province 
of a university. 

Historically as well as essentially, that which gives the university 
title to its name is not extrinsic but intrinsic. ‘The comprehensiveness 
of a university dwells not in what it embraces, but in what it imparts. 
It is universal not as a fount of all learning, but as capable of bestow- 
ing upon such and such a one a complete education. The force of the 
name is hence concentric, not diffused; the proper university is a 
well, not a pond or swamp. It is necessary to punctuate this fact 
somewhat, for it has been hastily but very generally assumed that the 
essence of a university dwells rather in the diversity of the subjects 
it teaches (no matter how great a multitude of things it teaches, it 
cannot teach all, and hence has no proper title in that sense to be 
called university) instead of in the completeness of its instruction 
within the limits upon which the foundation of education must rest. 
So Webster tells us “ A university is properly a universal school, in 
which are taught all branches of learning ;” and our best encyclo- 
peedias are in doubt whether “ Universitas doctorum et scholarium” does 
not mean a school professing to teach all subjects. But it is certainly 
the fact that the Azstorical force of Universitas is exhausted in the one 
circumstance that such schools were incorporated. The privileges 
which Church and State conferred upon schools of philosophy or 
medicine or jurisprudence in a lawless age, made the vicinity of their 
professors’ chairs attractive to students. These protective privileges, 
incorporated in charters, made the schools upon which they were con- 
ferred universities in the original sense of the word ; while the effect 
of these privileges, in attracting scholars and bringing in endow- 
ments, enabled them to become universities in the later and deriva- 
tive sense of the word. This is about all that there is of it ; but it is 
sufficient to expose the fallacy of mistaking the real function of uni- 
versities, a grave error and a very common one, to-day as well as 
yesterday. 

In the Middle Ages, when universities were founded, the mistake 
took the shape of grasping at an encyclopedic assemblage of know- 
ledge. ‘To-day the error tends to promote an incoherence of multi- 
tudinous specialisms. In the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies there was a mania for classification, for gathering together 
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masses of facts and stringing them on feeble threads that simulated 
but did not really effect a rescue out of chaos. Thus Thomas 
Aquinas produced the “Summa Theologiae,” Vincent of Beauvais his 
“Speculum Quadruplex,” Glanville the “De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
Jacob Voragine the “Legenda Aurea,” Peter Comestor the “Historica 
Scholastica,’ Peter Lombard his “Liber Sententiarum,’ Albertus 
Magnus those gigantic compilations (twenty-one volumes folio !) which 
made him the most prolific writer that ever lived ; Roger Bacon his 
“Opus Majus,” Balbi his “Catholicon,” Accursius his “Corpus Glossa- 
tum”’—all of them works of the giants, all in folio, none of them 
doing more than reciting a lesson learned memoriter and mechani- 
cally. The contemporary university teaching was upon the same 
plan of filling full the measure with all sorts and sizes of grain, 
“oats, peas, beans, and barley too,” fulness being the crucial virtue. 
Because Aristotle wrote about everything the professors taught every- 
thing, and the student went away with his mind stocked with a 
farrago of unsorted and indigestible facts, or pretences of facts, like 
those in Pliny’s Natural History. Alcuin’s, Occam’s, Abelard’s ¢rivia 
and guadrivia were deplorably thin and jejune, yet they taught the 
whole cycle of them — grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, 
music and astronomy —to all comers, 

Turn to Professor Youmans’ “ International Series ” of educational 
works on science for an apt illustration of the other extreme. Here 
will be perhaps a hundred volumes of works, each by eminent 
specialists ; but they are not a series, there is no continuity about 
them, in no way can they be colligated together. In short, we are 
given the branches and leaves of a tree, but not the trunk and roots, 
nor by any manner of means the tree itself. Study upon this basis 
is no more education than study of the Speculum Quadruplex or of 
Peter Bayle’s Critical Dictionary would be education. The univer- 
sity proper lies in between these two extremes somewhere, its loca- 
tion not precisely ascertained. 

The university grew upon the root of the school. The divinity 
faculty of Oxford, the theologico-philosophical faculty of Paris, the 
medical faculty of Montpellier, the law faculty of Bologna, were all 
flourishing special schools before they grew by accretion upon those 
nuclei intouniversities. Ingraft the three branch faculties of law, medi- 
cine and divinity upon the stem faculty of arts and you have the ideal 
university. But Vincent de Beauvais’ university is not a tree: it is 
a bag of pebbles; and Professor Youmans’ university is not a tree, 
but a bundle of sticks. In other words, it is the province of a uni- 
versity to bestow, not universal knowledge, but a symmetrical educa- 
tion. It follows that we should not concern ourselves so much about 
the size of a university as about its goodness, and a small college 
upon a sound basis may be much more truly and efficiently a univer- 
sity than a large college upon an unsound basis. The educational 
work done by a university must be the sole measure of its qualities, 
and not the splendid names of its professors, the variety of its 
schools, the wealth of its endowments, or the beauties of its buildings. 

In fact, nearly all universities have suffered from or are in danger of 
overgrowth. Centralisation is always to be dreaded, on general prin- 
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ciples, and if for no other reason, because it consumes more than it 
produces, and tends continually to consume more and produce less. 
This, because the very term implies a heart hypertrophied at the 
expense of impoverished extremities, an irregularly distributed circula- 
tion. Universities, after they have passed a certain stage of growth, 
exert very strong centralising forces. The body of men likely to 
have money to bestow in endowments are among their alumni. The 
wider their circle of influence the larger the surface over which they 
are permitted to forage, and the less is organised opposition to them 
likely to spring up. 

Overgrowth in universities is almost the synonym of waste, of para- 
sitic harbors, of atrophy, of decay, of pedantry and hide-bound archaism 
and obstructiveness. You can never get two millions’ worth of use- 
fulness out of a university already endowed with a million by bestow- 
ing upon it another million. Indeed, there is something appalling in 
the waste inseparable from rich endowments. Let any one who 
thinks well of a plethoric university read Sir William Hamilton’s 
Edinburgh Review articles upon the condition of Oxford before its 
abuses were partly reformed by Parliamentary commissions. Let 
any one read Casaubon’s account of Oxford in 1613 (as quoted by 
Hallam): “Everything proved beyond my expectation. The col- 
leges are numerous, most of them very rich. . . . Learning is here 
cultivated in a liberal style ; the heads of houses live handsomely, 
even splendidly, like men of rank. Some of them can spend ten 
thousand livres by the year None of the colleges, however, 
attracted me so much as the Bodleian Library, a work rather for a 
king than a private man. It is certain that Bodley, living or dead, 
must have expended 200,000 livres on that building,” &c., &c. 

As to the parasitic creatures that harbor upon large universities 
and rich endowments, their name is legion. The illegal or construc- 
tive fellowships and scholarships of Oxford and Cambridge cost more 
money than the entire income of an average American university. : 
The proctors steal almost as much as the professors receive. “Ve 
sutor supra crepidam—\et not a university attempt financial opera- 
tions. When George Berkeley came to this country upon his bene- 
volent project of founding St. Paul’s College, Bermuda, for converting 
the Indians to Christianity, he resided at Newport, upon a farm he 
had there purchased, while waiting for Sir Robert Walpole to move 
in the matter. When Walpole, in lieu of sending him the £20,000 
promised, made the good Dean Bishop of Cloyne, Berkeley, returning 
to England, settled his little Whitehall farm, of ninety-six acres, upon 
Yale College, the income to go to the assistance of scholars. The 
farm was then estimated to be worth £3000. The Dean had enter- 
tained the project of laying it off into town-lots, and he had such 
extravagant notions of its prospective value that he is reported to 
have said: “In fifty years’ time every foot of land in this place will 
be as valuable as the land in Cheapside.” Yale College has a tenant 
on it with a lease for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, and the 
annual rent he pays is $140! The estates of Oxford and Cambridge 
are most of them managed upon a plan as loose and wasteful as this. 

When Oxford had 30,000 scholars, in the reign of Henry III, 
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Anthony Wood informs us: “Among these a company of varlets, who 
pretended to be scholars, shuffled themselves in, and did act much 
villainy in the University by thieving, licentiousness, quarrelling, &c. 
They lived under no discipline, neither had they tutors ; but only, for 
fashion sake, would sometimes thrust themselves into the schools,” &c. 
Paris, with its 25,000 scholars, was in the thirteenth century a scene 
of infamy and corruption, such as the Rue Chaulde in Tours or the 
lupanars of Papal Avignon never witnessed. 

A university that is overgrown is a university without a plan, 
without a central thought and a distinct objective purpose. It sprawls 
abroad, is divided up into a multitude of schools, is lost in the wilder- 
ness of specialism, on the dead level of omniscience. “Teaching 
everything, they teach nothing.” Oxford and Cambridge in the final 
analysis are not great schools, but only collections of small schools, 
badly linked together by their university charter, and hurt and 
hampered by the jealousies and rivalries of the colleges — rivalries 
which are not emulative and jealousies which are selfish. Harvard, 
in its recent growth, has not grown out of itself, as the child and the 
tree grow, but artificially, as the house grows. New schools, new 
branches, new chairs, new studies, are added, rather than new effici- 
encies, new capacities for supplying the groundwork of knowledge. 
A mighty maze, and not without a plan, such a university may indeed 
be, but it will not always have an Eliot at its head, to supply with his 
exceptional genius the natural defect of incoherence which will surely 
disable it sooner or later. What sort of central thought can direct a 
university where Agassiz lectures in one chair and John Fiske in 
another — where the doctrines of Channing are taught from one desk 
and the doctrines of Buechner from another? Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is best— but here is an institution to which all sorts 
of opinions flow as to a common pool, where all are equally welcome, 
equally honored, and where no discrimination is taught or attempted 
between them. Opinions are well enough, but how is youth to 
acquire convictions but by being taught to decide between opinions 
which is the worthier? . And what is education worth to a man unless 
he gain convictions by it? 

Habent sua fata libelli, et Universitates. An overgrown university is 
soon a decaying one. Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and the other great 
public schools of England rose literally upon the ruins of Oxford and 
Cambridge in their period of decline, just as the London University 
and the Manchester College were founded, and Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and other schools gained importance, upon 
the second childhood of Oxford and Cambridge previous to their 
reform by Parliament. The University of Paris was once the greatest 
school in the world. It was a world in itself. It had 25,000 students 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, it was divided into “nations,” 
it had a civil and criminal government exclusively its own, and was 
totally exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The 
influx of scholars exceeded the number of citizens, and compelled 
Philip Augustus to enlarge the boundaries of the city. “ Paris was 
called, as Rome used to be, the country of all the inhabitants of the 
world ; and we may add, as, for very different reasons, it still claims 
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to be.” Who names the University of Paris now? You may hear 
of the schools and colleges— the faculty of medicine, the faculty of 
law, the Sorbonne, and students are still proud to say they belong to 
the Colleges of Henri Quatre, or Navarre, or Sainte-Barbe, or others, 
but you hear of the University no longer. For all practical purposes 
it has ceased to exist, and the Rue de la Fouarre, once populous with 
the faculties and the nations and the colleges of the great university, 
is a desert of learning, where the owls of an antiquated theology hoot 
scholastically without interruption, and the satyrs and strange crea- 
tures of an effete metaphysic gibbering ask one another “ guestiones 
quodlibeticae” without expecting or waiting for an answer. 

Where are Bologna, Montpellier, Louvain, Salerno, Padua, Pisa, 
Alcala, Salamanca? “They are gone,” as Bouterwek said of the 
German academies, “and have left no clear vestige of their exist- 
ence.” They are as dead to-day as the’ schools of Alexandria, 
Samarcand and Balsora. They grew, became rich, became lazy, 
became hide-bound and obstructive, stood awhile in the path of 
progress, learning and true education, and then were brushed aside, 
forgotten or contemptuously ignored. It must not be forgotten that 
a university which is not a help is almost sure to be a hurt. ' Already, 
in the fifteenth century, Oxford was regarded as pernicious to true 
literature. The jargon of the followers of Scotus and Occam had so 
entirely driven out pure Latin that “Oxoniensis loguendi mos” became 
a proverb. Poggio was full of contempt of Oxford influences when 
in England in 1420. He says: “Men given up to sensuality we may 
find in abundance ; but very few lovers of learning ; and those bar- 
barous, skilled more in quibbles and sophisms than in learning.” 
Bacon often and feelingly animadverts on the fetters which the uni- 
versities imposed on the investigation of truth. ‘They had become 
“set” in their ways. They had crystallised in a certain form and 
method of study, opinion and belief, and would neither come out of 
these themselves nor permit others to do so. To differ with them 
and their establishments was heresy. According to Morhof, the Italian 
academies were instituted entirely to enable enlightened scholars to 
get out of the rut of pedantry, narrow-mindedness and prejudice into 
which the great universities had fallen. Cemeteries of dead and 
buried thought, the “classic shades” of the great universities are the 
only places where the ghosts of ideas still walk, are believed in, and 
thought to be alive. What the world knows to be but mortuary relics, 
the inscriptions upon tomb-stones and monumental urns, these fancy 
still to be living and vital utterances. How many of those grand 
universities of the past survive so actively as to be exempt from the 
force of what Herder said about them, that “not individual persons 
only, but schools and universities outlive themselves. In semblance 
their body still survives, while the soul has long been fled, or they 
glide about like shades of the departed among the figures of the 
living. Once they were useful, and there lay in them the germ of a 
great development. But all has its appointed limit. The form which 
still remains has outlived itself. They follow not the genius of the 
age, and incapable of renewing with it their youth, have thus fallen 
from their ancient usefulness.” 
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The question comes at once, How shall we teach universities to 
preserve their usefulness? How prevent them from outliving them- 
selves and becoming overgrown, effete, obstructive, hide-bound, 
pedantic? By confining them, their privileges, endowments and pur- 
poses within certain strictly defined limits, and compelling them to 
exert themselves continually, not to get out of bounds, but to be com- 
plete and perfect within bounds. They must be PRovINCIAL, in other 
words. “A little field well tilled” sums up the idea of a perfect 
university. 

By the word “ provincial” no mean, narrow local prejudice is 
meant to be served in any way. It must be the policy of every uni- 
versity to have absolute free trade in learning, and “prendre son bien 
partout on elle le trouve” ;* but son bien must be well understood and 
strictly defined, or the search for it will be all in vain. We must learn 
first of all to dissociate our notion of greatness from the most vulgar 
and least efficient mode of greatness, mere size ; and that done, we 
shall better understand the needs of education which it is the privilege 
and function of universities to supply. A college course, a university 
catalogue, are just as liable to be overloaded as a college endowment 
to beovergrown. Doctor Newman cannot refrain from pitying “those 
earnest but ill-used persons who are forced to load their minds with 
a score of subjects against an examination ; who have too much on 
their hands to indulge themselves in thinking or investigation ; who 
devour premiss and conclusion together with indiscriminate greedi- 
ness ; who hold science on faith, and commit demonstrations to 
memory, and who too often, as might be expected, throw up all they 
have learned in disgust, having gained nothing by their anxious labors 
except, perhaps, the habit of application. Yet such is the bitter 
specimen of the fruit of that ambitious system which has of late 
years been making way among us. But its result on ordinary minds, 
and on the common run of students, is less satisfactory still. They 
leave their place of education simply dissipated and relaxed by the 
multiplicity of subjects, which they have never really mastered, and 
so shallow as not even to know their own shallowness. How much 
better is it for the active and thoughtful intellect, where such is to be 
found, to eschew the college and the university altogether, than to 
submit to a drudgery so ignoble, a mockery so contumelious! How 
much more profitable for the independent mind, after the mere rudi- 
ments of education, to range through a library at random, taking 
down books as he meets with these, and pursuing the trains of thoughts 
which his mother-wit suggests ! ” 

All great universities, in the period of their greatest activity and 
usefulness, have been provincial, in the sense of deriving their liveliest 
and wholesomest forces from home (and therefore local) influences. 
Paris was so when thousands of ardent disciples followed the eloquent 
Abelard out into the wilderness of the Paraclete, starving and freezing 
if they might only hear and be taught. Oxford was so in what 
Anthony Wood styles the glorious age of the university, when Scotus, 
Occam, and their followers originated there their scholastic disputa- 





b hd By no means let us translate this with Juvenal’s verse: ‘“* Unde habeat quaerit nemo, sed oportet 
abere,’ 
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tions. “I doubt,” says the honest old historian, “I doubt that neither 
Paris, Bologna, or Rome, that grand mistress of the Christian world, 
or any place else, can do what the renowned Bellosite (Oxford) hath 
done. And without doubt all impartial men may receive it for an un- 
deniable truth that the most subtle arguing in school divinity did take 
its beginning in England and from Englishmen ; and that also from 
thence it went to Paris, and other parts of France, and at length into 
Italy, Spain, and other nations, as is by one observed. So that, 
though Italy boasted that Britain takes her Christianity first from 
Rome, England may truly maintain that from her, (immediately by 
France) Italy first received her school divinity.” Bologna was so, 
with its special charter from Frederick Barbarossa, and its special ex- 
poundings of Justinian’s code by Irnerius and his successors. Mont- 
pellier’s characteristic teaching of the Arabic improvements upon 
Galen’s system of medicine gave that school its chief celebrity ; ‘Tou- 
louse was in its prime at the moment it substituted the Pandects of 
Justinian for the code of Theodosius. Wittenberg, only founded in 
1502, had its sudden and brief glory as a school of philology and 
philosophy and the fountain-head of the inquiring German spirit, 
during the life of Luther, Melanchthon, and their contemporaries. 
An examination of the history of each of the great schools will show 
that the period of its culmination and greatest glory and usefulness 
was syncbronous with the time when its local forces were most lively, 
and it responded most directly to some especial popular need in 
thought, philosophy, science or general inquiry. Education must be 
national, not cosmopolitan, if it is to be useful. The Japanese and 
Chinese youth who come to our colleges may learn enough to make 
good interpreters, but Western ideas cannot be driven far enough 
into their heads to expel the old Orientalism in which they were born 
and bred. They could educate themselves much better at home than 
they can be educated by, our deftest professors. The Sultan has long 
had a heavily endowed and costly medical college at Constantinople, 
with a fine library, the best instruments, clinical opportunities in 
abundance, and a corps of able professors from France, Italy and 
England ; but the Sultan’s college makes no doctors nevertheless. 
Half the Turkish and Egyptian Pashas have received European edu- 
cations ; they are none the less Osmanli to the bone for that. They 
would have done better to stay at home studying the Koran cross- 
legged. 

Germany had many schools and universities before a. D. 1400, but 
the little seminaries of the Gemeinesleben brotherhood gave the first 
strong impulse to the revival of learning and thought in that country. 
These modest schools taught better than the universities, and pro- 
duced better scholars and better men. ‘They were German, modern, 
local, and the work they did was prodigious. Groot’s schooi at 
Deventer produced Thomas & Kempis and Erasmus. The school of 
a Kempis at Zwoll produced Spiegelberg, Langius, Hegius, Dringen- 
berg, Liber, Wessel, and Agricola ; Wessel was the teacher of Reuchlin, 
“eruditorum alpha”; Langius founded the school of Minster ; Agricola 
introduced the study of classical learning at Heidelberg; Hegius 
went to Deventer and taught Erasmus, Buschius, Ortuinus, and other 
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great scholars ; Dringenberg taught Pirckheimer, Celtes, Simler (the 
preceptor of Erasmus) and Dalberg ; Liber was the preceptor of 
Croke. These men, and not the universities, introduced learning 
into Germany, in spite of the universities and the church. They 
found the schools teaching only the barbarous Latin of the schoolmen ; 
they were effete, pedantic, dying. Greek was heretical; professors of 
humane letters were “winnowers of the devil’s chaff”; Pliny and 
Boethius, Ovid and Sedalius, Virgil and Mammotrectus, text-books all 
of the same consideration.* These things were only changed by the 
Deventer scholars after much persecution and opposition. Later, 
after the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War, the declining uni- 
versities were only revived by the influence of the Jesuit seminaries 
everywhere started in opposition to them. 

Here we see the true spirit of and the great danger from the over- 
grown university. Similarly Bologna, the forefront of reform to-day 
in the matter of the Civil Law, to-morrow is found active in obstruct- 
ing the progress of classical learning ; Picus of Mirandola, who was 
there to study the Canon Law, had to go to Transalpine schools to 
study philosophy and literature. ‘The study of Greek was not known 
in England until Croke (the pupil of Liber, and a graduate afterwards 
of Leipsic) introduced it at Cambridge. A party of “Trojans” at 
Oxford fought strenuously against Greek and on the side of ignorance. 
“Through all the palaces of Ignorance went forth a cry of terror at 
the coming light—‘a voice of weeping heard, and loud lament.’ The 
aged giant was roused from sleep, and sent forth his dark hosts of 
owls and bats to the war.” “Ignorance, which had much to lose, 
and was proud as well as rich, ignorance in high places which is 
always incurable, because it never seeks for a cure, set itself sullenly 
and stubbornly against the new teachers.” ‘These are weighty words 
of Hallam ; they touch exactly the cause of the immobility and 
obstructiveness of such rich, overgrown and hide-bound corporations 
as the old universities in every collision with progress and reform. 
Can the old and established be reformed, except ad extra? Does 
any one expect a Berzelius to give up the chemical doctrines he has 
held and taught for forty years, in favor of the later and better views 
of Dumas, Laurent and Gerhardt? If anybody does expect sucha 
thing, somebody will be disappointed. 

But to return. Let the reader ask himself why the schools of 
Deventer, Miinster, Zwoll, Groningen, &c., did that for learning which 
the older and richer universities not only failed but refused to do. 
Those schools were national, provincial, and progressive, because 
imbued with the spirit of the age. That was all they had which the 
universities had outgrown ; but it was everything in the battle to be 
fought. ‘This same thing made the difference between Arnold’s 
school at Rugby and all the other contemporary schools in England. 
It has kept fresh so long the vitality of the Scotch colleges, which 
are nothing if not Scotch and modern. What Ruskin has so forcibly 
said about art applies equally well to education: “ All our schools of 
design, and committees of taste; all our academies and lectures, 
and journalisms, and essays ; all the sacrifices which we are beginning 
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to make, all the truth which there is in our English nature, all the 
power of our English will, and the life of our English intellect, will 
in this matter be as useless as efforts and emotions in a dream, 
unless we are contented to submit architecture and all art, like other 
things, to English law.” 

We have hitherto dealt chiefly with the disadvantages attending 
upon a university system not provincial ; but there are besides some 
positive advantages which belong to provincial systems. Local col- 
leges are more easily managed. Great universities are ca/epins, like 
the lexicon of him from whom the word is derived, too unwieldy for 
use. It is a shrewd remark of a very competent critic,* that “edu- 
cation is like war. A good plan of a campaign is an excellent thing, 
but victories generally are won by good fighting. A limited course 
well taught makes better scholars than the amplest not half carried 
out. It is not in what they profess to teach that the schools of the 
present day are apt to be defective.” Besides, local provincial 
schools, under local rule, can be kept reformed, vitalised, and can be 
prevented from stiffening into the rigidity of age and blinking in the 
obfuscation of prejudice. Buta great university, a powerful vested 
interest, a rich corporation buttressed about with immemorial customs, 
after having absorbed into itself all antagonistic interests, crystallises, 
ossifies, and is yet too strong, too stubborn, and too inert to be bent 
or led. Imagine all the college endowments of the United States, or 
even of New England, concentrated in the one school of Harvard, 
and attempt to reform its teaching, or correct its standard, or purge 
out its vicious methods ¢hen/ Imagine a legislative commission 
attempting to interfere with the prerogatives of the haughty dons — 
“fier denseigner ce guils ne savaient pas” —of a university with an 
endowment of ten millions. Imagine the provincial universities of 
North Germany, Koenigsberg, Greifswald, Breslau, Halle, Berlin, 
Miinster, Bonn, Gottingen, Jena, Leipzig, &c., thrown together into 
one national affair at Berlin and presided over by a Whewell, a Lip- 
sius, a Casaubon, a logical hard-head impervious even to club-law 
— how far would even Bismarck’s “blood and iron” serve him in 
attempting to coerce sucha body, restrain, guide, or reform it? ‘This, 
however, is what some doctrinaires in this country are trying to effect. 
They want to enact and endow a great “national” university at 
Washington, and give it currency as they did with the National Bank- 
notes, by taxing all antagonists out of existence. 

How long would Germany continue to deserve its reputation as 
being “the best school-provided country in Europe,” if its forty great 
schools and twenty-two universities were thrown into one? By far 
the greater part of those anxious to have the higher education, if they 
cannot obtain it near home, must do without. Von cuivis homini con- 
tingit adire Corinthum. It is not merely that the means are lacking ; 
the incitement of propinquity and convenience is a great matter. Ex- 
amine any college catalogue and you will find that more than half the 
students are from the State in which the college is situated. Oxford 
and Cambridge have recognised this fact recently, by providing ex- 
aminations for non-resident students, who, if they pass creditably, are 
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granted degrees, honors, scholarships, and fellowships, just asif they had 
studied under college tutors and eaten their commons in college halls. 
But this is practically making university honors and privileges an end, 
not a means ; it is converting a college course into a mere “cram” for 
civil-service examination. It is not even what old Johnson hated, “a 
by-road in education” ; it is a mere short-cut to the qualifications 
which education is supposed to bestow. If we are not misinformed, 
Harvard corftemplates introducing a similar system. We sincerely 
trust this will not be done. We have smatterers enough already. 
The curse of the land is sciolism, superficiality — what Hamilton finds 
still bigger words for —“ zoduzpaypoabvy — vielwisserey.” If every 
dabster in the land can sit at home, cram in the intervals of measuring 
calico or forking dung, and then, by passing a factitious examination, 
secure a degree and a diploma, Heaven preserve us all! “The conscious- 
ness of ignorance is the condition of progress,” but such a system as 
this offers a premium for self-conceit and snobbery, ingrained vices of 
our people already. It seems like a hard thing to say, but it is neverthe- 
less so, that the opportunity (I do not mean the advantages) of educa- 
tion can be made toocommon. That pearl should not be cast before 
swine, nor left for rogues to steal it or strumpets to flaunt it. ‘To use 
it rightly, a man should earn his education, as he earns other blessings 
in life. Sir William Hamilton has truly said that “ nothing has more 
contributed to disparage the cause of classical education than the 
rendering it the education of all.” I go further, and say that the 
fairest fields of education have been seized upon and abused by losel 
scamps, hirelings and rogues, dumped upon them by “emigrant aid” 
charities — vastly to the detriment of science, literature, truth and 
morality. These mauvais sujets would never have dreamed of a college 
course, nor of Latin and Greek, nor of theological or professional 
practices afterwards, but for the fact that they were lazy, and had 
the chance of six or seven idle years, that would cost them nothing, 
thru:t upon them, so to speak, by ill-founded charities and misapplied 
endowments. ‘To spoil a good navvy or a good stevedore by making 
a university graduate of him is wasteful practice certainly. The 
rationale of education is identical with that of art. “Wherever you 
can rest, there decorate ; where rest is forbidden, so is beauty. You 
must not mix ornament with business, any more than you may mix 
play. Work first, and then rest. Work first, and then gaze; but do 
not use golden ploughshares, nor bind ledgers in enamel. Do not 
thrash with sculptured flails, nor put bas-reliefs on millstones.” * 

Will a university in Baltimore hurt a university in Michigan or Mas- 
sachusetts, or will it benefit them? Will it be injurious to the cause 
of general education to have two universities, each provincial, in place 
of one guasi national? In the time of the Medicis “‘almost every 
Italian city was an Athens.” Suppose all learning locked up in 
Bologna, or Padua, or Pisa, would its progress have been as rapid and 
great? What Paris or Bologna may adjust nicely to one mind and 
so teach genius to soar, another mind may need to find in the special 
excellences of Oxford or Cambridge, another in Bonn or KOnigsberg, 
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another in Edinburgh or Leyden. Must Leyden cease in order to 
encourage Leipzig? By no means. The grove of Plato was none 
the less great because of the lyceum of Aristotle, the porch of Zeno, 
the garden of Epicurus, the kennel of the Cynics. Harvard may go 
on and prosper teaching all she knows, yet still leave much for our 
coming university to teach, some of which Harvard might not be able 
to teach, no matter how liberally endowed. ; 

The stream cannot rise above its source, and education is not a 
mere matter of quadrivium and trivium with modern amendments 
and extensions. A very grave matter indeed is it, concerning our 
honor and purity, the life of our spirit, quite as much as our intellec- 
tual growth. Well might Plato say that “man cannot propose a 
higher and holier object for his study than education and all that 
pertains to it.” Well might Melanchthon complain: “ Fuventutem recte 
Sormare paulo plus est quam expugnare Trcjam.” ‘The defects of self- 
education are so many and so insuperable that public schools may 
not be dispensed with in any contingency. - “Unus homo, nullus 
homo,” is pretty nearly so. Except where the ambition and greed of 
study are supreme, the stimulus of emulation is necessary —“Sud/atis 
studtorum pretiis, studia ipsa peritura.” Self-education is nearly always 
unsymmetrical ; it is always wasteful. The thought and labor which 
young Pascal gave to inventing the first propositions of Euclid would 
have sufficed, in school, to teach him all he needed to know of 
geometry. Self-education is undisciplined also, and discipline is the 
best part of education. The self-educated man lacks tools; he 
dresses boards in his own shop with his hatchet and jack-plane 
which he could have bought machine-dressed if he had frequented 
the mart. In the words of Isaac Disraeli, “The self-educated are 
marked by strong peculiarities. If their minds are rich in acquisition, 
they often want taste and the art of communication ; their knowledge, 
like corn heaped in a granary, for want of ventilation and stirring, 
perishes in its own masses. They may abound with talent in all 
shapes, but rarely in its place, and they have to dread a plethora of 
genius and a delirium of wit This race of the self-educated 
are apt to consider some of their own insulated feelings those of all ; 
their prejudices are often invincible, and their tastes unsure and 
capricious: glorying in their strength, while they are betraying their 
weaknesses, yet mighty even in fhat enthusiasm which is only disci- 
plined by its own fierce habits.” 

What then do we mean by education — what is its end and aim? 
We mean 4 deeper force than that common idea of a process for 
furbishing up a few of “the more obvious and prominent of the intel- 
lectual faculties.” Whatever is in us and about us capable of being 
cultivated and developed or improved, all that must be included and 
provided for in one’s scheme of education, or it will be self-educated, 
or educated in spite of self. The sound mind in the sound body — 
that is part, but not all. The lyceum and the gymnasium, the lecture- 
room, the desk and the library —these do not yet meet all our educa- 
tional needs. Helvetius was not far wrong when he said that “all 
the differences between man and man are the results of education.” 
Locke was completely right when he said: “I think I may say that of 
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all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or 
evil, useful or not, by their education.” And if we mean with Herbert 
Spencer that education begins before birth, runs back into our remote 
ancestry, is influenced by food, soil, climate, the sky above us and the 
earth under our feet for centuries and centuries before we are born, 
we may accept all that Helvetius claims. Certainly the object of a 
complete education goes very far to touch us at all points, for it 
seeks to develop in us every source of power of which we are capable, 
and all the capacities of enjoyment which our environment admits of, 
thus going something beyond Milton’s very perfect definition of the 
public side of education: “That I call a complete and generous 
education which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” 

“The only fence against the world,’ John Locke says, “is a 
thorough knowledge of it.” But alas! there are several worlds to 
know, and we must educate ourselves so as to make a reputable 
choice of the one we intend to try our harness in. There is a 
world which look®upon Benjamin Franklin’s poor and mean maxim, 
“Honesty is the best folicy,” as the essence of the highest and loftiest 
morality. ‘There is another world which consents, with Helvetius, to 
believe that “ Virtue is the habitude of directing our actions to the 
public good.” Is it not possible, had the Hopkins endowment gone 
to Harvard, that some of the beneficiaries of it might have come 
home with their eyes lifted no higher than Poor Richard’s jail-door 
chalk-marked admonition? Is it not possible, with a Hopkins 
University in Maryland, and of Maryland, that our students may be 
taught the magnanimity of virtuous conduct irrespective of its private 
profit to the individual self? But to do that the Hopkins University 
will have to be eminently provincial. Where wealth is a synonym 
for respectability, and flattery an attribute of wisdom, surely the lesson 
of public virtue needs to be inculcated strenuously. Everywhere we 
see the reckless demagogue, the greed-soiled tradesman, the craft 
and falsehood of the self-seeker—sordid desires, low objects, base 
methods. What shall lift us.out of this slough, what help to redeem, 
I do not say ennoble, our national character, if an education, generous ‘ 
and lofty, and fitting us for the comprehension and practice of public 
virtue, cannot do it ? 

Doctor Johnson told Boswell: “Do not refine in the education of 
your children ; life will not bear refinement. You must do as other 
people do.” A deep saying. Shall I send my boy to a college where 
he will be taught that two and two make five ; that his sister ought 
to vote and wear pantalettes, and is a slave until she does ; that it is 
worse to use tobacco and alcohol than to lie and slander ; that the 
principles of morality are misty in some parts and rusty in others, 
but the principles of trade have attained to scientific accuracy? 
Shall I send him to a university where “Graecia mendax” and 
“Graeculus esuriens” are the chief objects of admiration, and the 
noble Roman is considered no better than he should be? Shall I 
expose him to refinements in teaching (or cruelty, whichever you please 
to call it) like those of Horace Mann or Father Noyes, like those of 
President White or Wendell Phillips? Shall he learn the gospel of 
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envy page by page with his Greek testament, and take in Communism 
pari passu with science? Must he sit under Pére Duchesne in order 
to study algebra with Carnot? or cultivate Marat because he wants 
to cultivate Arago? 

Is it necessary to assume that because a boy has been taught to read 
Alciphron and can do his geometry of three dimensions with facility, 
that his instruction has been equally full in the three cardinal prin- 
ciples of truth and honor and reverence? “Speaking truth,” says 
Ruskin, very wisely, “is like writing fair, and comes only by practice ; 
it is less a matter of will than of habit.” A matter of education, a 
grave one indeed. Terrible to think of a frank, honest, ingenuous 
youth sent away to school and returning again white with the leprosy 
of Gehazi, a lie to all others and a lie to himself, irremediably rotten 
and doomed because false. And lying is such a kaleidoscope too: 
has pleasing pictures for. all in endless variety. Here a fallacy, there 
an enthusiasm, here a politeness, there a policy, here a bit of tender- 
ness, there a mere careless nonchalance — the principle must be 
planted deep indeed to bear one up against all these “masques and 
mummeries” of the siren. Honor is but self-respect vitalised and 
transmuted from a passive to an active principle. It is the salt 
of life, that keeps it from spoiling ; it is the sweetness of society, 
that preserves its comity ; it is the condition of freedom, that makes 
it tolerable. Honor is as lofty a virtue as justice, reaches quite as 
broadly, and touches besides some still more subtle senses. Rever- 
ence and obedience, “that principle to which polity owes its 
stability, life its happiness, faith its acceptance, creation its con- 
tinuance’’— if these virtues be not taught together with your physics 
and your metaphysics, your belles-lettres and ethics ; if they are not 
naturally instilled into the minds of your youth as they learn books 
and things, woe to the teacher, for he is a slayer of the soul! 
“ Whatever be the lot of those to whom error is an inheritance, woe 
be to the man and the people to whom it is an adoption!” 


“Aurum ex stercore Ennii”—the Hopkins University comes late 
enough to profit by the errors as well as by the excellences of the 
older schools. I have exceedingly high hopes of our University to 
come. Organised with wisdom, administered with judgment, its 
endowment is ample to give us the foremost school on the continent. 
Its diploma can be made all, and more than all, that the diploma of 
the University of Virginia is. Its alumni may take rank among 
scholars, among gentlemen, among Christians, in any sphere of 
public and private life, such that the mere fact of being a graduate of 
the Hopkins shall be a passport everywhere. If it shall train up a 
class of our young men, teaching them how to advance the great 
principles of public conduct instead of allying themselves to the ills 
that are, the whole land will rise up to bless it. If, while promoting 
the progress of our intellectual development, it shall give us also 
capacity for and free play in “the minor charities and graces of life,” 
not bestowing light without the halo of sweetness, we shall be thrice 
blessed in it. ‘ 

I do not think it extravagant to hope all this of our University. It 
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may become all this easily if it make a good beginning. I have in 
my mind’s eye two great institutions, remarkably successful, remarkably 
efficient, the perfections of which it will be easy to follow, the errors 
to avoid. One of these is the University of Virginia, founded by 
Thomas Jefferson. The other is the University of Leyden, one of 
the greatest of schools in the past, and still excellent, though suffering 
by the competition of the schools of Germany. The admitted 
superiority of the Charlottesville University is due to peculiarities in 
its constitution and its practical working entirely ; and its success 
under this system has vindicated the system so far as its departure 
from common methods is concerned. Its discipline of absolute 
freedom, its practical enforcement of the principle of honor, which it 
tries to exemplify quite as much as inculcate, making the student pay 
for no more than what he receives and granting him no more than 
what he deserves ; its thoroughness in every department, demanding 
zeal and industry as well of the professor as the student, and compen- 
sating both in equal measure ; its sturdy and absolute ignoration of 
routine and precedent at every point where these are antiquated or 
in conflict with common sense —these features in its system are 
probably the chief ones which are worthy to be copied because their 
efficiency is proved. 

The picture of Leyden rising to glorious fame and extended use- 
fulness under the enlightened patronage of James Douza, is an 
incentive to enthusiasm and a study for wisdom. “ He knew that at 
the rate learning was seen prized by the State in the academy, would 
it be valued by the nation at large. In his eyes a university was not 
merely a mouthpiece of necessary instruction, but at once a pattern 
of lofty erudition, and a stimulus to its attainment. He knew that 
professors wrought more even by example and influence than by 
teaching ; that it was theirs to pitch high or low the standard of 
learning in a country ; and that as it proved arduous or easy to come 
up to them, they awoke either a restless endeavor after an ever loftier 
attainment, or lulled into a self-satisfied conceit.”* On this principle 
Douza went to work, ably aided by the curators of the university and 
the municipality of Leyden. The great Lipsius, the “ Prince of Latin 
literature,” had retired. The still greater Joseph Scaliger, the 
“ Phoenix of Europe,” was invited in flattering strains to come and 
fill the chair. Him succeeded Salmasius, invited, not to teach, but 
“ ut nominis sui honorem academiae huic impertiret, scriptis eandem illus- 
traret, praesentia condecoraret.” What was the result of such a spirit? 
“In the Batavian Netherlands, when Leyden was founded, erudition 
was at a lower ebb than in most other countries, and a generation 
had hardly passed away when the Dutch scholars of every profession 
were the most numerous and learned in the world. And this not 
from artificial encouragement and support in superfluous foundations, 
affording at once the premium of erudition and the leisure for its 
undisturbed pursuit, for of these the Provinces had none ; not from 
the high endowments of academic chairs, for the moderate salaries of 
the professors were returned (it was calculated) more than twelve 
times to the community by the resort of foreign students alone ; but 
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simply through the admirable organisation of all literary patronage, 
by which merit, and merit alone, was always sure of honor, and of an 
honored if not a lucrative appointment —a condition without which 
colleges are nuisances, and universities only organised against their 
end.” This is the University of that Leyden which contains, and 
honors, the graves of Scaliger and Boerhaave ; where the great library 
is of which Heinsius said: “I no sooner set foot in it and fasten the 
door, but I shut out ambition, love, and all those vices of which 
idleness is the mother and ignorance the muse; and im the very lap 
of eternity among so many illustrious souls I take my seat, with so 
lofty a spirit that I then pity the great who know nothing of such 
happiness.” ‘This is that Leyden for which the winds and the sea 
fought that it might have deliverance from the Spaniards ; but not 
before its people had shown their courage, their constancy, their 
devotion, by laying the land under water and by standing the most 
terrible siege known in history. This is that learned Leyden whose 
fierce burghers made answer to the besieger that the men of Leyden 
would never surrender while they had one arm left to eat and another 
to fight with ; whose stern burgemeester, Pieter Adriaanzoon Vander 
Werf, when besought to yield in the extremity of famine, made 
answer: “I have sworn to defend this city, and by God’s help I mean 
to keep that oath! But if my death can help ye, men, here is my 
body! Cut it in pieces, and share it among ye as far as it will go.” 

Baltimore has peculiar advantages as an educational centre. Her 
central location, the salubrity of her site and her beautiful environ- 
ments ; the charm and decorum of her manners; her great library, 
her art-schools, her musical attractions — all point her out as a fitting 
situation for a superior university. Here too are law and medical 
schools of distinction ; courts and hospitals in which to catch the 
elements of practice ; wisdom, bravery, probity, refinement among the 
citizens. 

Let us have the University as quickly as may be, without tedious 
delays in perfecting its organisation. We need it, the country greatly 
needs the help of such instruction as we may hope it will impart. 
We are dying of demagogues and sciolists ; we are falling to pieces 
with ignorance and its besotting sins. Let us have some institutions 
once more amongst us capable of promoting and imparting rational 
thought and generous culture. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 
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MEMORIES. 


HAT sad, sweet face I see it yet, 
Those eyes so deeply blue, 
As April’s first, soft violet, 
Whose fragrant petals still are wet 
With drops of sparkling dew. 


Recalling oft those eyes serene, 
That face and golden hair, 

The pictures of the Magdalene, 

In old and dim cathedrals seen, 
Wooing our thoughts to prayer. 


I see her still in reverie, 

Though months and years have rolled, 
All breathless and on bended knee, 
With missal and with rosarie, 

And crucifix of gold. 


The altar, with its candles bright, 
Through clouds of incense gleams, 

And o’er the sculptures cold and white 

And marble floor, the vesper light 
Through gorgeous windows streams ; 


And whilst the music swells and dies, 
The organ’s thunders roll, 

Kneeling with large and tearful eyes, 

She seems an angel from the skies, 
Pleading for some lost soul! 


I sit beneath the roof of whispering elms, 
Where oft when rose and orange flushed the skies, 
At twilight I have sat with one who lies 
Soft pillowed in Italia’s sunny realms. 
Upon their aged trunks, now half-effaced, 
I read a name I carved with artist hand 
In bygone days, but which, alas! is traced 
Upon a marble in a flowery land. 
I sit and watch the purple shadows fall, 
The fading clouds, the moon-rise o’er the sea; 
I list the mocking-bird’s sweet madrigal, 
The leafy tree-tops sighing plaintively ; 
All sights and sounds one image but recall — 
A fair, sad face I nevermore shall see! 
SAML. SELDEN. 





NOTES OF THE RECENT PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


N a recent open letter to Professor Langley of Pittsburg, the 
French astronomer Faye gives a valuable summary of his cele- 
brated theory of solar spots. In that theory the spots are vortices, 
and M. Faye declares, with an obvious thrust at -his great antagonist 
Father Secchi, that in order to criticise his views it is not sufficient 
that one should know all about sun-spots merely ; he ought also to 
have a profound theoretical and practical knowledge of vortices, 
whirlpools, cyclones, and the like. Now the theory of vortices is 
exceedingly imperfect. Writers on mechanics have usually avoided 
the problem. This missing chapter M. Faye does not pretend to be 
able to supply ; he proceeds, however, to sketch its great outlines. 
Of the gyrations which may occur in the interior of fluid masses, 
there is an important difference between those which have a vertical 
axis and those which do not. The latter are temporary and unstable, 
while the former, which include the familiar cases of whirlwinds, 
waterspouts, revolving storms, &c., may have a regular figure and 
possess a surprising stability. M. Faye announces the following law: 
“If in a horizontal water-course there are produced, by any perma- 
nent cause, differences of velocity between filaments lying side by 
side, a gyratory movement about a vertical axis immediately results. 
It is of a conical form, is accelerated towards the axis, and descends. 
The liquid thus carried to the bottom by a regular helicoidal motion 
rises again tumultuously all around the vortex.” The angular velocity 
of each particle as it descends the smooth funnel increases as the 
square of its distance from the axis diminishes. Great importance is 
attached to the fact that the gyration, whether right-handed or left- 
handed, is always a descending one. Another point of interest is this, 
that the vortex will move with the stream, like a floating body, but 
will preserve its axis vertical. These four characteristic properties of 
vortices, to wit: the rapid angular acceleration towards the axis, the 
funnel-shaped figure, the descending motion, and the floating down 
stream with its axis vertical—are abundantly verified by the obser- 
vations of hydraulic engineers and the experiments of physicists. 
Then not only powders or oil spread upon the surface have been 
seen to be carried down and afterwards to return, but swimmers, and 
even boats and cakes of ice, have been engulfed and then rejected. 
Doubtless such eddies have been powerful geological agents in the 
erosion and denudation of the beds of water-courses and shallow 
seas. Masses of sand and stones, caught in a whirlpool and rapidly 
revolved upon the bottom, would form a tool of extraordinary power. 
Venturi remarked a century ago that the same cause would produce 
the same effect in gaseous currents. ‘Thus inequalities of velocity in 
the lateral filaments of a horizontal atmospheric current will result in 
gyratory movements about a vertical axis, exactly like those which 
occur in water-courses, only the scale here is far grander when the 
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vortex is generated in an upper current. In such cases we see 
descending from the clouds a gigantic funnel, whose apex finally 
reaches the ground and begins there a work of destruction. The 
form of a water-spout is exactly the same as that of a vortex in a 
stream of water, and its mechanical action is of the same kind. 
Observation teaches us too that the water-spout formed thus in an 
upper current may descend to the earth’s surface through a lower 
stratum which is in perfect repose, and that notwithstanding the 
resistance of this stratum the vortex follows the march of the upper 
layer, where it originated, and where its funnel debouches. Its axis 
of figure, however, is bent back below by the resistance, although the 
spirals of the vortex preserve their horizontal planes and their energy 
of rotation. One peculiarity of a physical nature belongs to water- 
spouts, or atmospheric vortices, which has no analogue in whirlpools. 
The upper air which is sucked down is colder than the moist lower 
air through which it passes. It thus often causes the precipitation 
of vapor around the spout, so as to envelope it in an opaque and 
visible sheath. Many meteorologists have held that there was a 
powerful upward draught in tornadoes and water-spouts. The fact, 
however, is just the reverse. M. Faye once hesitated indeed to make 
a positive assertion as regards cyclones and typhoons ; but after a 
faithful examination of the records of navigators, he is convinced 
that these larger atmospheric commotions are mere vortices on a 
grander scale, and, like simple tornadoes and water-spouts, are 
mechanically identical with water-eddies and whirlpools. 

Now, says M. Faye, if in the gaseous photosphere of the sun there 
exist horizontal currents, and if in these currents there are, from any 
cause whatever, permanent inequalities of velocity, then vortices must 
of necessity be produced. No hydraulician will deny this conclusion. 
Such solar vortices will be seen as circular depressions in the shining 
cloudy surface of the photosphere. But Carrington’s observations 
demonstrate the existence of these horizontal currents of unequal 
velocity, and all astronomers since Wilson’s time admit that sun-spots 
are depressions. 1 

As in our own atmosphere, the temperature of the sun decreases 
from within outward, and near the surface are found vapors in a con- 
dition bordering upon condensation, we ought then to expect to find 
surrounding the solar vortices the same cloudy sheath that enwraps 
our water-spouts, with this difference that the envelope in the former 
case will be luminous, since it is composed of metallic vapors con- 
densed at a high temperature. Moreover, as the sloping walls of 
these sheaths underlie the cooled materials which the vortex carries 
down, they ought to appear somewhat less bright than the photo- 
sphere. Finally, the central part of the solar vortex being occupied 
by a deep column of the same substances that absorb light so ener- 
getically, the bottom of the funnel should appear relatively black. 
Such are precisely the phenomena of the pores and spots, heretofore 
mysterious, with which the surface of the sun is thickly sown. 

There is, however, an accompanying phenomenon which we do not 
observe in our own atmosphere, and which, according to our author, 
is clearly consistent with the second part of the law cited above. 
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Over the photosphere lies a thin bed of incandescent hydrogen (the 
chromosphere). This hydrogen is sucked down to the bottom of the 
vortices, and then rises tumultuously all round them to the surface. 
The buoyancy of this hydrogen, superheated by its contact with the 
hotter strata beneath, will cause it on its return to be projected with 
force enough to leap above its former level in irregular masses, pre- 
senting a myriad of fantastic forms. . Such is the spectacle which 
the sun offers to us every day, and such, according to M. Faye, is 
the explanation of the red prominences of the solar disc. 
_ The remarkable division which sun-spots often experience when 
luminous bridges are thrown across their cayities, are in his opinion 
exactly like the segmentation of a water-spout or cyclone on the earth. 
In conclusion we must say that M. Faye’s new resumé of his 
brilliant theory adds nothing to its force, and relieves it of none of 
its difficulties. The confinement of the spots to definite zones while 
the hydrogen protuberances occur all round the sun, and the associa- 
tion of sun-spots, according to Secchi, rather with the heavy metallic 
eruptions than with the mere hydrogen outbursts, remain unexplained. 
Sober readers will conclude that while Faye’s hypothesis is perhaps 
the best we have, it is still but a hypothesis. 


—Reclamations of priority in discovery are usually more interesting 
to the parties concerned than to the public at large. Professor Resal 
has lately made a claim of the kind, of more than ordinary interest, 
in behalf of a distinguished compatriot. According to him, the credit 
of having first announced the true theory of “timbre” is due, not to 
Helmholtz, but to the great French geometer Monge. Everybody 
knows that the sounds proceeding from different musical instruments 
are easily discriminated, even when they do not differ in pitch or 
force. Thus no one is in danger of confounding the sound of a flute 
with that of a horn or harp, although their notes may be in unison 
and equally loud. This nameless difference, which is neither pitch 
nor intensity, the French call “timbre.” Its nature was an inscrutable 
mystery until the recent appearance of Helmholtz’s “Theory of 
Musical Sounds.” That philosopher pointed out the fact that musical 
sounds are almost always complex, consisting of a fundamental tone 
accompanied by others of higher pitch and concordant with it. The 
fundamental tone is usually the loudest and lowest of the group and 
gives name to it. Its companions constitute a set of harmonic riders, 
termed by Helmholtz “upper tones.” Now different musical instru- 
ments emit the same fundamental sound, but furnish it with different 
“upper tones,” or with the same upper tones but with different relative 
intensity. So may the same musical instrument if differently mani- 
pulated at different trials. Hence the great difference between the 
sound of the same violin touched in succession by a tyro and a 
master. So too the vowels A, E,I, O and U, sung by the same voice 
on the same key and with the same loudness, differ merely in timbre, 
that is in the upper tones accompanying one and the same funda- 
mental. For Helmholtz proved that difference in timbre is due solely 
to a difference in the number, relative pitch and relative intensity of 
the upper tones which the musical instrument spontaneously super- 
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imposes on the fundamental. Pure and simple sounds have no 
timbre. He proved this by analysing, with appropriate instruments 
called “resonators,” a given sound into its elementary sonorous 
factors, and then reproducing the original sound with all its timbre, 
by reuniting the elements thus discovered. Any one may satisfy 
himself as to this disintegration and reproduction of a given sound 
in a very simple way. Let him, at some quiet hour, sing a vowel 
sound under the raised lid of a pianoforte, and at the same time press 
down the right-hand pedal. He will have reason to be surprised at 
the fidelity with which his sound is mimicked and the vowel returned 
to him, though with ghostly feebleness. Helmholtz also showed that 
timbre was altogether independent of the order in which the upper 
tones entered into the “clang” or resultant sound ; or in technical 
language, of the difference of phase of the constituents. This was at 
variance with one of the most prevalent previous conjectures as to 
the cause of timbre. It was often attributed to the peculiar orbits of 
the particles of the vibrating body. Now it is readily shown that 
these orbits are materially altered by altering the difference of phase 
of the component sounds in a “clang,” while its timbre remains 
entirely unchanged. 

Prof. Resal relates that while at Plombiéres in 1857, with Poncelet 
and de Senarmont, he happened to express one day in their presence 
his regret that no one, up to that time, had been able to explain 
timbre. Whereupon de Senarmont remarked that it must be due to 
vibrations of a special order, and very probably to such aliquot vibra- 
tions as are comprised in the series which satisfies the fundamental 
equation of vibrating cords, rods, &c. 

M. Resal recited this remark in a recent conversation, as being, in 
his opinion, the precursor of Helmholtz’s discoveries, when, to his 
great surprise, a gentleman present asserted that Monge was the real 
author of the theory of timbre, and in support of his statement put 
into M. Resal’s hands an obscure volume entitled “ Zhéorie-acoustico- 
musicale. 1793.’ written by an artillery-officer who rejoiced in the 
name of Missery. In his chapter on timbre he cites, and cites only 
to combat, what he had heard M. Monge say, namely, “that what 
determined this or that timbre was only this or that order, and this 
or that number of vibrations of the aliquot parts of the cord from 
which the sound proceeded.” M. Monge added, says he, that “if 
one could suppress the vibrations of the aliquot segments, all sonorous 
cords, however different in material they might be, would certainly have 
the same timbre.” ‘This was uttered seventy years before the appear- 
ance of Helmholtz’s volume. Viewed in the light of what we know 
now it was a weighty and pregnant sentence. It was however only 
the opinion, at best, of a very able man. It pointed out and would 
have justified a course of experimental research. But it settled 
nothing as to the theory of timbre, and if it had been known to 
Helmholtz, would not have superseded the slightest scintilla of his 
classic work. He has converted Monge’s guess into an established 
law and extended it to all sources of musical sounds ; he has invented 
apparatus for dissecting such sounds, and has pointed out in the 
labyrinth of the human ear a mechanism which, in all probability, is 
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employed in this very anatomy of the sounds we hear, and thus 
prepares them for consciousness. All this, and much more, has the 
great German done. Monge’s remarkable and sagacious utterance, 
quoted above, no more detracts from Helmholtz’s merit than did the 
anticipation of the law of gravitation by Hooke diminish the laurels 
of Newton, or the extravagantly praised speculations of Mayer lessen 
the solid worth of the labors of Joule. 
F. H. S. 
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Three Essays on Religion. By John Stuart Mill. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


HESE essays of Mr. Mill are now for the first time given to 

the public. While they evidently lack the final revision which 

gives his style its peculiar combination of compactness with lucidity, 

they yet are very characteristic of the writer’s mode of thought and 

expression. They have his logical precision, carried at times to the 

extreme that rather proves an assertion which no antagonist would 

dispute, than leave any link in the argument unsupported by proof ; 

his careful avoidance of over-statement ; and that fairness of mind 

that gives all opposing reasons their full weight — as becomes those 
in whom the love of truth is predominant. 

The topics treated are three: Nature, the Utility of Religion, and 
Theism. The two former naturally precede the latter, since as 
arguments on the existence of a God must to a great extent be drawn 
from Nature, it-is essential that we should first clearly define what 
we mean by Nature ; while on the other hand it is essential (at least 
for a Utilitarian) to show that the belief in a God, and consequently 
thie question of His existence, is of real importance to humanity. Of 
these essays we confine our remarks to the third, as the most impor- 
tant and the most interesting. In this he deals with the four great 
natural arguments adduced to prove the existence of a God; and 
this proceeding is philosophical, since, logically, the evidence from 
Revelation can only come after these:—in other words, we must 
have some ground for believing that there is a God, before we can 
consider anything that professes to be a revelation from Him. “These 
four great arguments are the necessity of a First Cause, the general 
consent of mankind, the argument from Consciousness, and the 
argument from Design. 
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The argument for a First Cause, briefly stated, runs thus: every- 
thing that we know (which Mr. Mill very accurately corrects to 
“every event or change that we know”) had a cause to which it owes 
its existence. Therefore we are reduced to the dilemma of assuming 
an infinite succession of causes (which is inconceivable), or else one 
First Cause, the origin of all the rest. This is an argument from 
analogy ; but the analogy fails. For all the causes of which we have 
knowledge are themselves effects of other causes ; whereas the First 
Cause must be uncaused, or self-existent, so differing in essence from 
the causes that we know, and not to be reasoned to from them. To 
this it is replied that the Will, as acting spontaneously, is an instance of 
a cause in itself. The answer is, (1) that the Will is always determined 
by motive, either manifest or latent, the contrary assertion being 
incapable of proof ; (2) that a Will, so far as we have any conception 
of it, must always avail itself of a pre-existing Force, which it can not 
have created — in other words, that we can not argue from causation 
to creation ; (3) that other agents have the power of producing in a 
much greater degree all the effects we perceive from Will. Finally, 
that the objection to the doctrine of an infinite succession of causes 
and effects being its inconceivability, the doctrine of one: infinite 
First Cause is equally inconceivable, and thus as the hypothesis 
neither accounts for the facts nor removes the difficulty, it can not be 
accepted. 

The next argument, that from the common consent of mankind, is 
the weakest of the four. That men in general should attribute phe- 
nomena for which they can not otherwise account, to the operation 
of a superhuman Being, proves nothing ; it must be urged that the 
idea is “an intuitive perception, or an instinctive sense.” But this can 
not be proved ; and ff it could, the conception of savage tribes of a 
Being who is only a stronger and fiercer savage, can not be conceived 
by any reverent mind as implanted in them by the Deity as evidence 
of His existence. 

To the argument from Consciousness, it seems to us, Mr. Mill 
hardly does justice. That there is a sense of right and wrong, a 
sense of Duty apart from all considerations of advantage to ourselves 
or others, in the minds of all men with whom we need concern our- 
selves in a question like this, is a fact that is not denied. Not denied 
by even the extreme materialists, who account for it as a hereditary 
instinct, founded on a long series of experiences by the ancestors of 
the individual. Kant’s view, that Duty of necessity implied a superior 
' Being to whose law or whose will it had reference, though perhaps 
not demonstrated, seems to the present writer to have very great 
weight, outside of logic. 

The argument from Design Mr. Mill considers the only one “ of a 
really scientific character,” and he states it thus: “Certain qualities, 
it is alleged, are found to be characteristic of such things as are 
made by an intelligent mind for a purpose. The order of nature, or 
some considerable parts of it, exhibit these qualities in a remarkable 
degree. We are entitled from this great similarity in the effects to 
infer similarity in the cause, and to believe that things which it is 
beyond the power of man to make, but which resemble the works of 
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man in all but power, must also have been made by Intelligence, armed 
with a power greater than human.” 

Of course Paley’s well-known illustration of the watch is quickly 
disposed of. A man finding a watch on a desolate island would 
know that it had been made by man; but it is only because he has 
previous knowledge of watches or of machinery. A savage would 
probably take it for an animal ; and an educated man would draw a 
similar inference “from any relic which experience has taught him to 
attribute to man,” whether it exhibit design or not, as a footprint. 
Without the previous knowledge of man and his doings, no such 
inference could be drawn. 

Mr. Mill allows for that adaptation which their environment must 
produce in both animate and inanimate things, in which the results 
of general law look like special design, which has been so much dwelt 
on in the discussion of Natural Selection and Development. But 
still, making all allowances, he admits that, “in the present state of 
our knowledge, the adaptations in nature afford a large balance of 
probability in favor of creation by intelligence.” 

But the cardinal weakness of the argument is this: granting that 
the evidences of design prove an intelligent Creator, it by no means 
follows that this Creator is God — that is, answers to the conceptions 
we form of God. It is true that a Creator must be possessed of 
power and wisdom greater than man’s, but how much greater we 
have no means of knowing. It does not follow of necessity that 
because superhumanly powerful and wise, He is therefore omnipotent 
and all-knowing. We must study His works to find out His attributes. 

While the provision made for the happiness of His creatures seems 
to point to’ the Creator as a benevolent Being, we find, unhappily, a 
much greater proportion of suffering and evil in the world, and 
provision made for the infliction of suffering and death as skilfully 
contrived as, and often much more efficacious than, the provisions for 
enjoyment and life. Hence if the Creator be omnipotent, He must 
have willed all this suffering and evil, which seems an imputation on 
His benevolence. The answer that present suffering and evil may 
work future happiness and good, does not meet the difficulty, since 
an omnipotent Being could have given the ulterior good had He so 
pleased, without the proximate evil. 

But it has been answered, the Creator did not design a world of 
happiness, but of virtue; and virtue is only manifested by'the rejection 
of enjoyment and the endurance of greater or less suffering for the 
sake of what is right. Leaving out of sight the fact that this view 
offers no explanation of the sufterings of the inferior animals, and all 
human suffering that has not a moral bearing, we ask, what is virtue, 
and why should we practise it? The answer will probably be, 
Virtue is obedience to God’s will, and we should practise it to insure 
our happiness hereafter. Then the question arises why the Creator, 
wishing His will done, and desiring the happiness of His creatures, 
attached such difficulties to obedience that but few can do His will 
and secure the intended reward? If we say He could not do other- 
wise, that He could not bestow upon mere innocence the rewards He 
has attached to virtue, we limit His power. 
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Two hypotheses have been framed of old to account for these 
discrepancies: the old Persian doctrine of a Principle of Evil at war 
with the Principle of Good, and the other that of the Platonists, that 
the Deity is hampered from carrying out perfectly His benevolent 
designs by the intractability of the material He has to deal with. 
Both these views, Mr. Mill thinks, introduce a noble element into 
human belief —the faith that man can actively co-operate with the 
Deity, who, not being omnipotent, needs human help to carry out His 
benevolent designs. 

But apart from such beliefs, Mr. Mill arrives at the result, not 
proved indeed, but “amounting only to one of the lower degrees of 
probability,” that the present order of the universe is produced by a 
Being “ whose power over the materials was not absolute, whose love 
for his creatures was not his sole actuating inducement, but who 
nevertheless desired their good.” “Even of his continued existence 
we have no other guaranty than that he can not be subject to the 
law of death which affects terrestrial beings, since the conditions 
that produce this liability wherever it is known to exist are of his 
creating.” 

Just here we would note one pointswhich Mr. Mill seems not to 
have taken into consideration. While urging that the good of man- 
kind should be the-supreme motive of human action and human 
desire, and therefore the only rational ground for a religion, he 
‘admits that with the Creator this is not the supreme motive —that 
there is something He desires more than He desires the (earthly) 
happiness of His creatures ; something, therefore, higher and better 
than this happiness. What is this something? What can it be but 
the supreme good to which good men in all ages have aspired — 
a blessedness beyond this earthly life? And what less than the 
supreme good can be the true foundation of a religion? 

So of the immortality of the soul, or of any state of existence after 
death, he finds no proof; but since it is not proved impossible, he 
sees no reason why those who find solace in it may not indulge a 
shadowy hope that it may have pleased the Creator, if in His power, 
and if for our good, to bestow it on us. 

And so with Revelation and Christianity. While denying that the 
testimony is sufficient to establish these, Mr. Mill says, “ when 
we consider that a gift, extremely precious, came to us, which though 
facilitated, was not apparently necessitated by what had gone before, 
but was due, as far as appearances go, to the peculiar mental and 
moral endowments of one man, and that man openly proclaimed that 
it did not come from himself, but from God through him, then we are 
entitled to say that there is nothing so inherently impossible or 
absolutely incredible in this supposition as to preclude any one from 
hoping that perhaps it may be true.” 

‘These then are the results of Mr. Mill’s investigations: that there 
is probably, not certainly, a God, or at least a Creator, of limited 
powers, who desires the good of his creatures, but does not desiré it 
supremely ; that he may have given a revelation, but there is no 
satisfactory evidence of it; that there may be a life after death, but 
this is but faintly probable. ‘Those therefore who are willing to 
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build a religion upon hopes and desires may do so, and it will 
probably be of advantage to mankind that they should ; to those 
otherwise-minded he proffers his favorite abstract idea, the religion 
of Humanity. But it must always be objected to this, that Humanity 
does not exist: individuals only exist ; and each of these individuals 
is subject to the same laws as the rest. Each of these individuals, 
moreover, has only an ephemeral existence, beyond which whatever he 
may have done, or whatever may have been done for him, can not 
avail him. It is much as if a rain-drop falling into the sea should 
adore the aggregate of rain-drops, and sacrifice itself on their account. 
Mr. Mill thinks he sees in the dim distance “the final victory of 
Good,” and to help this consummation he is assured will be “the 
religion of the Future.” But what good, and to whom? This seems 
to us a Hope whose true name is Despair. W. H. B. 


The History of the English Language from the Teutonic Invasion of 
Britain to the Close of the Georgian Era. By Henry E. Shep- 
herd, Professor of the English Language and Literature, Balti- 
more City College. New York : E. J. Hale & Son. 1874. 


Most readers will require the aid of a treatise on chronology to 
enable them to determine the dates implied by this title and its local 
adjective georgian ; and they will wonder how such servile terms as 
“the Queen’s English” and “the King’s English ” (pp. 63, 89) should 
be applied to the normal language in an educational treatise. 

“The book contains the substance of the Lectures delivered to the advanced 
classes in English in the Baltimore City College during the past three years, and is 
intended for the purposes of instruction in Colleges, High Schools, and Academies, 
as well as to meet the wants of general readers.” 


While it contains much useful matter from late English sources, it 
is not up to the exacting requirements of modern philology, but on 
the contrary, it fails in science, logic, and explicitness of statement. 
The word Aryan (ar-yan) occurs in the first line without indication 
that it is not to be pronounced like Arian: “the broad Elizabethan 
a” is mentioned (p. 188) without citing an example: the American 
reader is not told that the modern English spelling of “ Shakspere ” 
is based on sufficient documentary evidence: “Sclavonic” is furnished 
with a ¢ which the Slavs themselves reject: “ Frisic” stands on p. 
11-12, and “ Friesian” on p. 22: the spelling “Celtic” (where ¢ has 
the Latin power of &) is chiefly used in the earlier pages, and “ Keltic” 
in the later —a term used from the earliest pages, but not explained 
until p. 14, where it is said to include Gaelic or Irish, and Cymric 
(¢ as &) or Welsh; yet words from these two languages (which are 
more different than German and English) are quoted (p. 113-14, 
117-19) as belonging to a language called Keltic, when they should 
have been discriminated. 

On p. 55 the student must guess whether the quoted “ Chronicle 
of Brutus” has, or has not, anything to do with the “Brut” or 
“Chronicle of Britain ;” and he will find a book (mentioned as Piers 
Ploughman’s Vision, p. 9, and Piers the Plowman, p. 81) quoted as 
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“The Vision of Piers Plowman”—* Vision of Piers Plowman ”— 
“Vision of the Plowman ”’—* Piers the Plowman’s Vision ”— where 
the anachronistic possessive mark will be observed. See also (pp. 
156-) modernised titles or spellings in full quotations, as “The Art of 
Rhetoric,” &c., as well as genuine citings like “Apologie for Poetrie” 
(but “Apology” on p. 173)—and correctly, single quotations in 
Ascham’s ‘Schoolmaster’ where the full quotation would require 
“Schole Master.” Allibone quotes Wilson for the “Arte of Logique ” 
1551, and the “Arte of Rhetorike” 1553.* On p. 15, after mentioning 
“the Popish antagonist of Knox,” we are told that the characteristics 
of the Scottish dialect are present in Burns, when in fact, Burns wrote 
in a spurious style to bring it within the comprehension of his English 
readers. On this point, consult the extensive treatise of James A. H. 
Murray, Esq. (Philol. Soc. London, 1873, p. 71), who says that “Scots 
wha hae” is “fancy Scotch””— which Dunbar or Douglas would have 
written “ Scottis quhilkis hes.” 

Professor Shepherd inserts ‘u’ in the spelling of honor, labor, 
favor, rigor, endeavor, conqueror (p. 101), but not in creator nor 
successor. (See Hald. English Affixes, p. 204). The pretense that 
this spelling is due to words like French ‘honneur,’ is disposed of by 
Mr. Ellis (Early English Pronunciation, p. 620), who says that “honour 
could not have been derived from Aonneur, because the French form 
did not exist when the English honour was adopted.” On the other 
hand, the English spelling is 2o¢ followed in civilise, colonise, natural- 
ise, sympathise — derived from French verbs in -iser, and therefore 
entitled to -ise. 

Catalan is obscurely mentioned (p. 16) in connection with Spanish, 
and as having an independent position, but its affinities are with 
Provensal. On the same page the /angue d’oc is alluded to as the 
“Langue D’Oc”— giving the honor of a capital letter to a French 
preposition. ‘The Anglish or Anglosaxon ‘z’ for the vowel in /a¢ is 
divided into “ae” as if it were possible to split a vowel into a dip- 
thong, giving “ raedic” for redic (a radish) and “Aelfric ” for A®lfric 
or Alfric ; but the author puts ‘42’ in AZolic, where he might have 
separated the parts to honor the dipthongal sound as é in height. 

The Anglish language was developed in Angleland or England, 
from a fusion of the dialects of various tribes, and as two of these 
were Angles and Saxons, there is no impropriety in styling the new 
tongue Anglosaxon. But unfortunately there are English scholars 
with loose ideas of scientific nomenclature, who term this insular 
production Saxon, when the legitimate Saxon (low Saxon) exists as a 
living continental language, a descendant of the old Saxon of the 
Heliand, which Schmeller is correct in calling “ poema saxonicum ”— 
a Saxon poem. Low Saxon, “die niedersdchsische Sprache,” is also 
called “ Niederdeutsch,” which causes confusion with low Dutch or 
Hollandic. As Plattdeutsch or low German, it is confused with high 
Dutch, or German, which has a corresponding dialect of its own, 
properly the Platthochdeutsch. On page 11 of the work under 


’ 





* Our copy, seemingly of the same author, is anonymous, and has the title—“ Tug Artes | OF 
LOGIKE AND | &hetorike, plainely set foorth in the | English toonge, easie to be learned and 
Practised:|”’ etc. 1584. 
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review, the “Gothic or Teutonic class” is divided into—1st. the 
Germanic “ division,” 2d. the Scandinavian “branch”; on p. 112 we 
find the synonymic “Teutonic or Germanic,” also “Saxon or Ger 
manic ;” Saxon in other places being used as a synonym of Anglo- 
saxon ; and by the time page 114 was reached, the Zeu/onic nature of 
Scandinavian (as given on p. 11) was forgotten, and the two are thus 
separated — 

“ nearly all English words, not derived from the Teutonic, the French, the classic 


languages, the Scandinavian tongues, nor from the miscellaneous sources hereafter 
to be indicated, are of Keltic origin.” 


Chaucer was a Londoner, a courtier, lawyer, and ambassador ; 
educated at Cambridge, Oxford, and (according to some authorities) 
at Paris; a master of English and French, who did not hesitate to 
enrich his vocabulary with the French of the period ; and yet, it is 
said to be “probable” that this eminent scholar was indebted to 
Langelande and Wiclif* for his “verbal affluence” (p. 88). This 
“probable” is made the foundation of a— Hence we may readily 
imagine — that a genius of his subtle perception could not fail to 
discover unpolished “verbal gems of purest ray,” forming “jewels” 
with which to “ gild” his diction. 

A long list of Latin words (117-19) is given as having passed into 
Anglosaxon through the “ Keltic,” a word here used, seemingly for 
British or Welsh. A list of such importance should have been in 
alphabetic order, and the Welsh intermediate form should have been 
given in demonstration, as Scandinavian words illustrate a point on 
page 132. Welsh gardd (Irish garadh garden) may have influenced 
Angl. geard, but Gothic had a cognate garda (yard) before Anglo- 
saxon was formed. Angl. tefl (¢ab/e) may be due to W. taflen, but in 
a case like Lat. cogvus, W. cog, Angl. céc, Eng. cook, Welsh need 
not be taken into account, because forms of the Latin word were 
widely spread in Europe, and occur in old Slavonic and in old 
German. Angl. disc (dish) and radic (radish) nearly agree with Lat. 
DISCUS and RADIX, but not with W. dysgl and rhuddygl, the vowels of 
which would hardly have changed in the Anglish direction. Angl. 
ince (inch) is wrongly referred to Lat. ULNA, and does not seem to 
have a Welsh cognate. Lat. CANCER (crad) could not have passed 
through W. cranc to return to the Latin form in Angl. cancer, Eng. 
canker ; and SCHOLA MAGISTER could become Angl. scélmegistre, a 
form which Welsh ysgolfeister could not give. ‘lhe word ‘indigo’ 
(p. 136) is as strictly Spanish as ‘ armada,’ yet it is classed as Persian, 
and ‘mandarin’ is made Chinese. 

The periods in the history of a language should be stated by dates, 
or by prominent authors— The Age of Chaucer (as our author has 
it) rather than that of a political ruler whose name and date are 
seldom at hand. The last chapters treat of the language in its 
later forms, nominally closing with the year 1830. There are some 
type errors to be corrected, and until an index is added, it will be 
found difficult to locate facts and authors, or to ascertain their 
presence, S. S. HALDEMAN. 





*Allibone gives five forms of this name at ‘‘ Wycliffe”— omitting his own use of it as 
* Wickliff” on page 1057 of his work. 
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The Prophet: a Tragedy. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. 


Mr. Bayarp Tay Lor, traveller, novelist, poet, historian, must be a 
very busy man. The latest réle in which he has appeared has been 
as American Sfa/d in Iceland, whence we have numerous letters from 
him. He managed to put his Prophet to press, however, before starting 
on his high-latitude researches ; and upon the whole, we think it bears 
the marks of some hurry, inasmuch as the Icelandic millenary and 
the Danish King were not likely to wait for him, should he be behind 
time. Vulla dies sine linea,— no year without a book, for Mr. Taylor. 
Lars is still fresh ; Zhe Masque of The Gods seems to have come to 
us only the other day, and here is a new candidate for literary honors. 
Let us look for a moment into its claims. 

As to theme, then, we do not think Mr. Taylor has been fortunate 
in his choice of subject. Of course we know at first sight that the 
Mormon delusion is the foundation of the drama ; but the foundation 
only: neither Joe Smith nor Brigham Young appears remotely upon 
its pages. David, the self-deluded youth, who believes himself 
inspired of heaven 

—“to call men back 
From pools made muddy by the paddling feet 


Of darkened generations, to the fount 
He cleft, now gushing in a desert land,” — 


bears not the most distant resemblance to the veritable Mormon 
prophet ; he is simple, earnest, capable of high renunciations ; and 
though erring grievously in allowing himself to be overruled by 
others, at the last, in the agonies of his dying extremity, awakens 
from his delusion, retracts his error, and as far as his brief moments 
will allow, tries to nullify his former teachings. 

It will thus be seen that the true history of Mormonism is ignored. 
Nevertheless, we take exception to the use of this foul craze in a 
work of art, under any sort of treatment. It is unworthy to be lifted 
up to such a platform. We must, however, do Mr. Taylor the justice 
to say that he has handled the matter without defiling his pen. There 
is not a coarse line in the book. Having objected to the subject, we 
further object to its poetic form. Mr. ‘Taylor is essentially lyrical ; he 
does not know how to merge himself in the drama. Intense, rapid 
movement, swift continuity of action, is almost wholly wanting. ‘The 
climax is not well managed, and the steps that lead to the final catas- 
trophe are trivial. There is too much soliloquy of a very subjective 
kind ; though the Prophet’s keen spiritual self-analysis contains the 
strongest and truest poetry in the volume. Rhoda has great trans- 
parency of character, and is very womanly in her self-renouncing love, 
even after the hateful new dogma of polygamy has dawned upon her. 
Livia (a “ woman of the world,”) is not made half as much of as 
might be. She is chalked in but lightly ; as is also the marplot and 
villain of the story, Nimrod Kraft, who is a villain, with all the Rem- 
brandtesque shadows left out. One song which Livia sings, “ Let 
words be faint,” is worth more, weighed in critical scales, than many 
pages of the blank verse, which in Mr. Taylor’s hands is apt to grow 
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monotonous. Altogether, we find truer dramatic situations in Zars 
than the Prophet can show ; although Zars is a narrative poem. We 
rate it much higher than we do this last more ambitious effort, which, 
while it gives proof .of its author’s versatility and wonderful industry, 
will, we think, be somewhat of a clog to his fame. oS 


Issues of the Age; or Consequences Involved in Modern Thought. By 
Henry C. Pedder. New York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 


A RATHER crude, but on the whole not unfair presentation of some 
of the leading questions that present themselves to the mind of the 
impartial thinker of to-day, such as the attitude of modern culture 
toward ancient faith, of science toward religion, the tendency of 
skepticism, the modern conception of universal law, &c. We discover 
here no new views, nor any attempt at a better statement of these 
great problems than has been given before ; but those who may desire 
to learn what they are, and have access to no better work, may find 
them pretty clearly stated here, though with much redundance of 
miscellaneous quotation. 

On one point alone will we comment, because it contains the echo 
of a fallacy which we have seen more than once lately. Prayer, if 
considered as a request to the Deity to alter his purposes on our 
behalf, Mr. Pedder holds to -be “beyond all question an absurdity,” 
a relic from a childish age ; yet he finds it one of man’s necessities 
as a spiritual being. Therefore the man of culture should have 
recourse to prayer, but solely for the purpose of cultivating his 
spiritual nature. But how can any man be guilty of tlhe solemn self- 
mockery of addressing to a Being who probably does not hear, 
petitions which he knows will not be answered? What kind of 
spiritual culture can grow from such an act as this? But we are told 
, we must not ask for anything, but merely elevate our minds in a 
devotional manner. We answer, that a mere indulgence in general 
devotional feeling is not prayer, and it is a mere equivocation to call 
it such. ‘The issue had better be met honestly: if a man does not 
believe that there is a Being that both hears and answers prayer, he 
can not, as a rational creature, act out the monstrous lie of pretending 
that there is ; and however he may be disposed to devotional feelings, 
prayer to him can not be other than an absurdity, be our spiritual 
necessities what they may. To the man, on the other hand, who 
believes that the Almighty will (occasionally, at least) change His 
purposes if fervently supplicated, prayer is the most natural thing in 
the world. But we can not hold both grounds at once. 

W. H. B. 


Within an Inch of His Life. From the French of Emil Gaboriau. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Tuis is the fourth of M. Gaboriau’s detective-stories published, in 
translation, by this house. There is a great similarity between them, 
and, except in Zhe Widow Lerouge, where a psychological analysis of 
motives is attempted in connection with one of the characters, nothing 
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of great value in any of them. But the air of probability with which he 
succeeds in investing his most striking incidents, and the natural 
impulse one feels, when once interested in an enigma, to follow it up 
to its solution, secures them many readers ; and they are as good to 
while away the tiresome hours of railway travel, as works of more 
pretence, or more intrinsic merit. 

The story before us — Za Corde au Cou, in its original title — has 
already passed to the seventh edition in France. But in it the clever 
disguise which M. Gaboriau contrives to throw around his plots is but 
thin: it is not difficult at the outset to detect the criminal, though 
the details, which at first involve the hero in the meshes of circum- 
stantial evidence, and finally extricate him from his embarrassing situ- 
ation, are well worked-up ; and the book will give to the American 
reader an interesting insight into the peculiar workings of the French 
criminal law. It would be hardly fair to sketch the plot ; and to those 
versed in French fiction it is perhaps superfluous to say that it has 
quite as much to do with the seventh commandment as the sixth. 

Every author suffers in translation, but poor M. Gaboriau seems to 
have had unusually hard measure meted out to him. True, he has 
perhaps not fared quite so badly as M. Verne, whose translator,* 
in addition to a special ignorance of French, and a_ special 
ignorance of English, joined a general ignorance of everything, 
and a calm indifference as to whether his words conveyed an 
intelligible meaning or not, that was absolutely confounding ; who 
speaks of an officer walking on the bridge [ pont, “deck”] of his 
ship; of examining minute objects through a /entil [ entille, “lens” ] ; 
of a man of very regular habits as being “a perfect mechanic” 
[mécanique, “automaton” ],and so forth. No, the present translator 
is not quite so bad as that. It is true, he (or she) is sometimes 
puzzled by very simple words, translating fermiere [ farmer’s wife] and 
métayére [tenant-farmer’s wife] by “old woman ; ” distouri [bistoury, a 
surgical knife] “probe ;” 7eau fraiche [cold water] “fresh water ; ” 
extremement souffrante [very unwell] “suffering terribly.” He enriches 
the navy with a new grade,— “ he entered the navy as ensign ”— when 
the first dictionary he took up would have shown him that enseigne is 
midshipman, 

The following instance will show the translator’s want of thought. 
A cartridge-case was picked up some distance from the place where 
a man has been shot, and one of the legal officials remarks that “a 
cartridge-case does not necessarily fall to the ground at the place 
where the gun is discharged. It falls as soon as the gun is cocked to 
reload.” Now how the cocking of a gun (previously explained to be 
a breech-loader) could release the cartridge-case, or why any one 
should cock a gun to reload it, puzzled us. M. Gaboriau, however, 
said no such thing: he said, “the cartridge-case falls out when the 
chamber is opened to reload.” 

We have cited these gross blunders—and we could easily have 
doubled their number — from the first twenty pages, as showing that 
the translator has not even the merit of faithfully consulting his dic- 
tionary. We might also point out the want. of knowledge which 





* We believe there are several translations, and therefore presume that we lighted upon the worst’. 
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makes him refer to an official, the procureur de la République, whose 
functions closely resemble those of our district attorneys, as “the 
Commonwealth's attorney.” The Commonwealth of France is some- 
thing new, but it needs not the sight of the title-page to tell us. that 
the translator enjoys his “p/acidam quietem” under the sheltering arms 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. To make Frenchmen talk 
of “cents” and “dollars,” instead of the coin of their own country, 
strikes us as going too far, even for an American translator, but at all 
events, he should give the amounts correctly, and in rendering “forty 
thousand francs” by “ten thousand dollars,” he should have added 
“currency.” When the jury find a verdict of “guilty with attenuating 
circumstances,” we suppose this is an elegant way of saying that they 
considered the evidence “ too thin.” 

But all these are really minor faults compared with the general tone 
and quality of this version. Here is an author who, whatever his 
defects, writes with spirit, clearness, and grace, and the American 
public are offered, as fairly representing him, a version not merely 
without color or spirit, but written in such lame slip-shod English as 
a boarding-school girl would be ashamed to write to a friend. Here, 
for example: “There was not a person in the whole district who did 
not know of what a fearful disease poor Cocoleu was suffering, and 
everybody knew, also, that it was perfectly useless to try and help 
him. The two men who had taken him out had therefore laid him 
simply on a pile of wet straw, and then they had left him to himself, 
eager as they were to see and hear what was going on.” Into stuff 
like this, is M. Gaboriau’s clear crisp French perverted ! 

This is not the first nor the second time that we have protested 
against the fraud upon the public—for so we must consider it — of 
giving them translations so wretchedly misrepresenting the original. 
The fault lies with the publishers, who, rather than pay a competent 
translator for a good piece of work, will employ persons who neither 
know the language they are rendering nor that they are using. But 
we should have looked for better things from a house of the standing 
of Osgood & Co. 


Antony Brade. By Robert Lowell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Ir, as has been said, nothing that concerns humanity is without 
interest to man ; and if (as has not been said, that we know of) any- 
thing that is of interest to man may justifiably be made the ground- 
work of fiction, then certainly the school-boy novel has a fair right to 
existence. Indeed we might go further yet, and have the nursery- 
novel, with its patriarchs of eight or ten years, and its young people 
literally taking their first steps in life, or, in the intervals of the action, 
resorting for sustenance to nature’s fount. Matrimonial arrange- 
ments and the other entanglements of the plot might be arranged 
between dolls, and the concealment and recovery of a teething-coral 
introduce the detective element. 

However, as the nursery-novel has not yet come into our hands, 
we will content ourselves with the book before us, the story of some 
boys at St. Bartholomew’s school, apparently in Massachusetts. And 
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very well indeed is it told, so far as truth to nature is concerned ; the 
plays, the quarrels, the fights, the tricks, the talk, are all from the 
very life. So too are the various adult personages, the grave 
“Caput,” rebuking the boys’ pranks with befitting austerity, while 
enjoying them in his secret heart; the consequential trustee, not . 
learned himself, but proudly conscious of his patronage of learning ; 
the prying Mrs. Wadham, who feels it to be her “dooty to society” 
to get to the bottom of every secret, and know everybody’s business, 
on the broad ground that “if a thing is honest and honorable, there 
is no need of concealment about it, and if it is not, the sooner it is 
made known, the better for all parties.” 

Very good, too, is the ambitious boys’ proposed work on the 
“Analogy of Languages,” in which they prove that “Sanscrit” was 
derived from sans écrit, because there were no writings in it ; German 
heimath (home) from Greek yeiza (winter), because one cares most for 
his home in cold weather ; “limn” from Greek tw (lake) “ because 
a lake reflects everything, just like a drawing ”— and so on. 

In fine, what with their fun, and what with their troubles, we take 
very kindly to Mr. Lowell’s boys before the story is far advanced, 
and are moved by the tragedy, so simply yet so vigorously described, 
that brings it to a close. 


By Still Waters. By Edward Garrett. New York: Dodd and Mead. 


Ir is frequently difficult to criticise from a literary point of view 
works of this class, in which the religious or the moral element is the 
prevailing motive ; and especially is this difficult when the excellence 
of the teaching and goodness of the teacher draw the heart of the 
critic into sympathy, and bias his judgment. 

But with the work before us this difficulty is not so great. It is 
true that Mr. Garrett has undertaken as his main task to set before 
us, in the person of his heroine, a beautiful character of active and 
liberal charity combined with sincere but not bigoted piety, and that 
his great object is to teach us a lesson by the example of Sarah 
Russell. And yet it is by no means what is often contemptuously 
styled a “goody” book. The scenes are carefully drawn, the 
characters well portrayed. Jane, the narrow-minded, querulous, 
self-indulgent Christian, and Tibbie, the curt, abrupt, rather cynical 
Christian, bring out the gentle but active Sarah into fine relief. 
Altogether it is a very fit book for “a quiet hour,” as its title-page 
intimates, and will probably leave matter for profitable reflection in 
many minds among those for whom it is intended. 


Vers de Société. Selected from recent authors by Charles H. Jones. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


WE will not go into any definition of what “ Vers de Société” are: 
we take for granted that most of our readers are familiar with this 
style of light elegant poems, carefully finished, playful, yet occa- 
sionally lightly touching very grave thoughts. Praed used to be the 
great example of this style of writing ; but three recent poets, Cal- 
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verley, Locker, and Dobson, have been particularly happy in it. Of 
these Calverley has perhaps the most fun, Locker the most feeling, 
and Dobson the most wit; but all are brilliant. The following, by 
Mr. Dobson, is one of the most graceful and vivacious of these pleasing 
pieces : 
TU QUOQUE. 
AN IDYLL IN A CONSERVATORY. 
NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies at a play, sir, 
Beckon and nod, a melodrama through, 
I would not turn abstractedly away, sir, 
If I were you! 


FRANK. 
If I were you, when persons I affected 
Wait for three hours to take me down to Kew, 
I would at least pretend I recollected, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 
If I were you, when ladies are so lavish 
As to reserve me every waltz but two, 
I would not dance with odious Miss M¢Tavish, 
If I were you! 


FRANK. 
If I were you, who vow you can not suffer 
Whiff of the best, the mildest ‘honey-dew,’ 
I would not dance with smoke-consuming Puffer, 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 
If I were you, I would not be so bitter, 
Even to write the Cynical Review — 


FRANK. 
No; I should doubtless find flirtation fitter, 
f I were you! 


NELLIE. 
What! jealous, Frank? You're really quite delightful : 
Hot as Othello, and as black of hue. 
Borrow my fan. I would not look so frightful, 
If I were you! 


FRANK. 
“Tt is the cause.” I mean your chaperon is 
Bringing some well-curled juvenile. Adieu! 
I shall retire. I’d spare that young Adonis 
If I were you! 


NELLIE. 
Go, if you will. At once! and by express, sir! 
Where’er t ys please —to China or Peru: 
But I should leave inquirers my address, sir, 
If I were you! 


FRANK. 
No, I remain. To stay and fight a duel 
Seems, on the whole, the proper thing to do, 
O, yn are strong: I would not then be cruel, 
It I were you! 
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NELLIE. 
One does not like one’s feelings to be doubted — 


FRANK. 
One does not like one’s friends to misconstrue— 


NELLIE. 
If I admit that I a wee dit pouted ?— 


ad FRANK. 
I shall confess that I was Jigué, too. 


NELLIE. 


Ask me to dance. I’d say no more about it, 
If I were you! 


The compiler has included in this very elegant volume a choice 
selection of miscellaneous pieces, in keeping with the rest, from 
English and American sources. 

A very pleasing effect is produced by the letterpress being printed 
on a delicate lithographed tint: the vignettes, title, binding, &c., are 
in keeping ; and on the whole this is one of the most tasteful gift- 
books of the season. 


Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of General Robert E. Lee. 
By Rev. J. William Jones, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
[Sold by subscription. ] 


A GLowING tribute to the memory of General Lee, which appeared 
in a Nova Scotia journal immediately after his death, applied to our 
great Chief the pathetic words uttered over the dead body of Sir 
Lancelot by his grieving kinsman, as well befitting him who was “ the 
noblest knight of our generation.” But it is not to the Lancelot of 
the legend,—the Lancelot who, while he challenges our admiration by 
his prowess and m&gnanimity, appeals not less strongly to our sym- 
pathy by his great sin and his great repentance,— that we would turn 
for a parallel to Lee. If that likeness is to be sought in the Arthurian 
fable, it is rather to the blameless King himself, who stands so high 
above earthly passion and hasty impulse, that he seems almost 
colorless in the clear white light of purity. And so it has been to 
some extent with Lee: we have had him depicted to us as Soldier, as 
Christian, as Patriot, and so noble, so grand in all, that he has been 
shown to us more like a statue of white marble on a lofty mountain- 
peak, than the living man who breathed and moved among us so 
short a time ago. 

But a character such as Lee’s can only gain by being seen from all 
sides: we shall not reverence the hero less, but love the man more, 
from knowing him as he was. And this is the chief charm of the 
book before us. We have here Lee as he was known to his friends 
and family ; as he talked and wrote to his familiars, to his wife and 
children ; Lee as he was known to his nearest and dearest, cheerful 
or sad, tender, even sportive. And from learning to know him thus, 
posterity will be better able to measure the true greatness of his 
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soul, while they all the more wonder at the crystalline purity of that 
life which may be seen through in all directions, and shows no flaw. 

It is this, the rounded completeness of his character, more than 
his genius, his heroism, or his magnanimity, that makes him our pride, 
and should make him our model ; and though those other qualities 
strike most at first, the more we study his life, the more will this 
excite our wonder and admiration. 

The compiler of these Reminiscences deserves the thanks of our 
whole people for the zeal and diligence with which he has performed 
his task ; and we trust that this volume will be a household book in 
all Southern homes, as the life of the man who, of all men of our 
generation, seems to have come nearest to the Great Example. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


F we may credit the learned and acute author of the Manuel Diplo- 
matigue, diplomacy is entitled to a place in the front rank of the useful 
sciences. This not more from the fact of the intricate and important 
services it involves, than from the depth, extent and variety of the culture 
which it demands of the diplomatist. He should add to the general fund 
of good education the special knowledges which are necessary to success 
in conducting foreign intercourse. To the law of nations he must add 
knowledge of the particular customs of the State to which he is accredited; 
he should be familiar with even the subtleties and idioms of the language 
of its people; he should know their history, their passions, pride, preju- 
dices and weaknesses, and how to use these to the advantage of his own 
es, with circumspection and address, and not without integrity. 
e should be a gentleman, with the savoir faire which only a man of the 
world possesses; and he requires besides that subtle ¢act des convenances 
without which he will be no more than a warming-pan for the designs of 
those he is sent to deal with. 

The United States is to be congratulated that in a service so intricate 
and exacting it has so many public servants actually overburthened with 
the special qualities by which to shine in it. Our diplomacy is a fearful 
and a wonderful thing; our ambassadors at every court, far from eclipsing, 
make substantial and enduring contributions to the gaiety of nations. 
Their remarkable conversance with foreign speech; the rectitude, sagacity 
and d@f/omé of their official conduct; the elegance and charm of their 
manners ; and the versatile grace with which they turn from the grave 
duties of state to the lighter accomplishments of society — make them the 
observed of all observers. Mr. Schenck has during his short stay in 
London enriched Lombard Street with the stocks of the Emma Mine, and 
court circles of St. James with all the intricacies of “draw poker,” in which 
he is an adept. Mr. Boker, who shot from his sphere as laureate of the 
Philadelphia Union League to the ministry at Constantinople, has hung 
his harp on the Golden Horn and drunk himself to frenzy with the Sweet 
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Waters of Asia, while teaching the Porte how not to do it in the matter 
of “helpless women,” “female slaves for the harem,” imported from 
Circassia, and “sexless things” fetched from the sources of the Nile. 
Bismillah! In the name of the Prophet: figs! Mr. John Jay has domes- 
ticated the great American Fourth of July dinner, with stars and stripes 
and buncombe-speech accompaniments, among the wondering Viennese, 
who have thus been taught a new harlequinade with which to supplement 
the last excesses of the carnival. Mr. Partridge quailed before the task 
set him by Mr. Fish of getting Brazil to abate her export duties on caout- 
chouc oak coffee, and her import duties on flour and lard, recommending 
instead that Congress should tax our own people for subsidies to steamship 
lines; did not quail, however, in informing the State Department that in an 
interview with the Emperor he spoke such exquisite French that Don 
Pedro could not detect his nationality. 

But how shall we speak of Root —J. P. Root, who is — or was — envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Republic of Chile, drawing 
a salary of $10,000? Root is a man amonga million. He has mastered 
the art of writing diplomatic despatches. His No. 53 to Secretary Fish is 
_ probably the most remarkable official missive in existence. Suwarrow’s 
despatches to the Empress Catharine are mere vapidities in comparison 
with the quintessence of absurdity in Root to Fish. There is nothing like 
this in Ulrich Hutten, nothing like it in Timothy Dexter. Mr. Root, 
before going to Santiago de Chile to witch the world, seems to have been 
something of a doctor, something of a hydropathist, something of a quack 
perhaps, but evidently as much enamored of the art of healing as those 
therapeutic spinsters who go about with pill-boxes in their pockets, and 
give their boluses so freely that even the cats instinctively avoid them and 
the dogs howl at their approach. Cucullus non facit monachum. It takes 
more than credentials, salary and outfit to make an ambassador. There is 


a little song of Béranger’s which describes exactly the conflict between 
medicine and diplomacy in Root’s mind. It is that dainty poem, um feu 
malin, called “Z’ Habit de Cour, ou Visite a une Altesse,” in which the poet, 
determined to become courtier, buys himself a court dress and sets out to 
call ona Royal Highness. After some pleasant interruptions he reaches at 
last the palace of monseigneur with faint heart and reluctant knees, when 
behold, he sees Rose, Rose l’Amour,— 


Rose qui vaut bien une altesse, 
N’exige point habit de cour. 


The habit de cour was quickly laid aside, and the visit to his Royal High- 
ness indefinitely postponed. So with Root. Just as he is gathering courage 
to enter the gates of Chilian diplomacy, an epidemic of small-pox breaks 
out in Santiago, and the minister has an excuse to become médécin malgré 
‘ui. On this fact hinges the famous “ Root to Fish Number Fifty-Three,” 
the xe Alus ultra of diplomacy. Mr. Root informs the Secretary of State 
that he had been vaccinated three times, and that it “took” every time ; 
yet so recklessly did he go about among hospitals and /azaretos [sic] that 
the small-pox “took ” too —took Root, but quickly withered again in that 
rich and (hydropathically) well-watered soil. He also tells the Secretary 
that he doctored all he could get access to—doctored them gratuitously. 
“While confined to my room with the disease, I was daily visited by parties 
who described the symptoms of their friends sick with the prevailing epi- 
demic, and whom I doctored by proxy, and since my recovery, as well from 
visiting a large number as above alluded to, / have daily by proxy medicated 
great numbers in remote parts of the city. [Samaritan of Ambassadors !] 
Since commencing this despatch, a young man just commencing the study 
of medicine has called to consult me touching a case I placed him in charge 
of this morning. It is very gratifying for me to know that a// whom I have 
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treated, either directly or indirectly, have completely recovered, or are out of 
danger. My system of treatment may be found in some of the articles 
which I enclose published in newspapers.” 

Is this unparalleled despatch to be taken for the avant-courxier of a 
newer and higher diplomacy? Ambassadors before now have been em- 
ployed to conduct proxy marriages, but when or where to perform proxy 
medications? Many envoys have written home to exult over the political 
conversions they have effected, and papal legates perhaps have boasted of 
their work in the cure of souls; but who before Root ever treated the 
small-pox in an official despatch after treating it in the ‘lazaretos’ ? 

Mr. Root, after assuring the Secretary of State that, while thousands 
have died in Santiago of the disease, the average rate of mortality ex- 
ceeding fifty per cent. of those attacked, under Azs system every case of 
the disease, if early seen to, may be cured without any pitting or disfigure- 
ment, closes this important State paper by calling Mr. Fish’s attention to 
enclosures marked A to O. These are all published, together with the 
despatch, in that veritable Zvre de bonne foy, “Ex. Doc. 1. Part 1, 42d 
Congress, 3d Session,” and comprise the most exhaustive and extraordinary 
olla podrida of small-pox and Root. A. is Root’s report to the Intendente 
of*Santiago on hospitals, with a puff of Root; B., bulletin of Root’s health; 
C., intelligence that Root is rooting out the plague in Santiago; D., Root’s 
system for the treatment and cure of small-pox; E., press notice of Root’s 
convalescence ; F., translation of-Intendente’s letter of gratitude to Root 
for his “ wealth of information and vast experience placed at the service of 
humanity”; G., more of the same sort—‘*God guard your excellency”’; 
H., still more —the Intendencia names a street after your excellency, Cad/e 
de Root—thus planting the distinguished philanthropist permanently in 
their borders. May no unkindly earthquake pluck from the memory of 
Santiago that Rooted sorrow. Inclosure J. expresses Root’s proud surprise 


at having erected to him a monument “ more to be cherished than pillars 
of marble or statues of brass”; K., praise of Root’s “sympathetic senti- 
ments,” translated from Za ye nae d L., same topic, translated from the 


Ferro Carril; M., speech, at a banquet, in praise of Root by Don Domingo 
Arteagar Alemparte, the editor of Ferro Carril; N., letter of two medical 
students to Root about his mode of treatment; O., long letter of Root in 
reply to two medical students, giving his system of medication, by proxy 
or otherwise, 7” extenso, going in fact to the Root of the whole matter, and 
grubbing out every filament of it, so as to insure what may be called a 
radical cure. 

Now medicine is a noble art, and the name of the healer has been 
blessed in all ages; but it seems to us that the Root variety is not a 
desirable rhizome to propagate diplomatists from. It needs but another 
step, and we shall have ministers of mediumistic proclivities filling their 
despatches with details of remarkable séances at the American Legation, 
and having their official notes dictated by planchette. 

It is true that the envoy to Chile is no very considerable person, and it 
can matter but little what monkey-tricks he may choose to play. But he is 
the type and exemplar of the whole brood of political quacks, great and 
small, that infest the administrative departments of this country, and by 
their fantastic pranks, their patent nostrums, their dabblings and their 
meddlings, bid fair to ruin us at home after making us ridiculous abroad. 
We have quacks in finance, with the Sangrado system of draining off the 
patient’s blood, and filling his depleted circulation with lukewarm water: 

uacks dictate our domestic and foreign policy ; quacks give opinions from 
the Bureau and decisions from the Bench. Smaller quacklings huddle 
thick under the wings of the greater; and, in a word, this superfetation of 
quackery has grown to an intolerable nuisance which it is a prime necessity 
to have promptly abated. 





